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¢ | with gros grain piping and silk fringe. - English | thesame. Belt and sash of the material, Straw | with silk fringe. Blouse waist of tucked Swiss 
Summer Dresses for Ladies and | straw bonnet, with black illusion scarf and | hat with long white ostricli feather. muslin; blue silk ribbon sash. Hat of white 
lidren. roses. Fig. 3.—Dress ror Girt From 8 to 10 | straw, trimmed with black velvet ribbon and a 

Fig. 1.—Dress with Dovuste Skirt’ or | Fig. 2.— Dress. wire Dovsty Skirt or Yuars orp. The under-skirt is of light gray | bunch of corn-poppies. 
ru Fovutarp, trimmed with ruches of the | Brus anp Wutte Srrivep Percare. The | pongee, trimmed with two flounces of the same; Fig. 4.—Dress with Dovusre Skirt or 


material! Black gros grain paletot, trimmed | under-skirt is trimmed with a wide flounce of | the tunic and bodice are of blue pongee trimmed Gray Pout pe Sore. Short paletot of white 
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cashmere, with binding, revers, and buttons of 
red velvet, Italian straw hat, with gauze scarf, 
a. velvet bow, and heron’s feathers. 

Fig. 5.— Dress wits Dovste Skirt oF 
Oroanpy, trimmed with the same. Swiss mus- 
lin chemisette and under-sleeves, Straw hat, 
with gauze scarf and roses. 
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ta Our next Supplement Number will contain a rich 
variety of patterns and illustrations of Ladies’, Misses’, 
and Children’s Dresses, Bonnets, Round Hats, and Gar- 
den Hats; Boys’ and Girls’ Gymnastic Suits; Fichus, 
Basques, Collars, Bows, Garden Gloves, Neceasaires, ete. 











tH” Arrangements have been made to Surnish Cut 
Paper Patterns of the beautiful Single Costumes which 
at is intended shall appear fortnightly in Hanven’s 
Bazan, qraded to fit any figure, with the name and diree- 
tions for putting together printed on each separate piccé 
of the Pattern, at the low price of Twenty-five Cents for 
the entire Costume. The same Patterns coat Sixty Cents 
in gold in Paris. The Patterns of the Street Suit in 
Bazar No, 22, the Visiting Suit in No. 24, the Walking 
Suit in No, 26, and the Country Walking Suit on page 
444 of the present Number, are now ready, and will be 
sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by mail, on receipt of 
Twenty-five Cents each, News-dealera supplied at the 
usual discount. In ordering, please specify the Number 
of Bazke containing pattern, AND SEND BUST MRASURE, 


MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f the Olu School, 

\ Y DEAR NEHEMIAH,—There is one 

of our fellow-travelers whom I always 
watch with great admiration. He is a gentle- 
man who must be long past eighty, but whose 
heart is plainly untouched by time, and who 
does not permit himself to indulge in any of 





the immunities usually conceded to age. I | 


wonder upon what ground those immunities 
are conceded! Do we refrain from condemn- 
ing the dogmatism and passion and self-indul- 
gence of age because we have a secret feeling 
that seventy or eighty years of unselfishness is 
too much to expect of human nature ? 
it rather a forefeeling of what we shall probably 
be should we live so long, and a desire to se- 
cure our own unchallenged willfulness in ad- 
vanced age? Do we spoil our children be- 
cause they are young, and our parents because 
they are old? Is virtue so alien and difficult 
that we bribe ourselves at both ends of life? 
For myself, Nehemiah, who am not yet an oc- 
togenarian—or an octagonian, as my ancient 
friend the skipper of the Sally Ann used to call 
himself—I do not find that courtesy and for- 
bearance and self-sacrifice are any less beauti- 
ful in my contemporaries than they were fifty 
years ago, Selfishness is not lovelier in the 
parent who eats all the oysters, ‘‘ because poor 
pa’s sick,” than in him who swallows them all 
without apology. 

The old gentieman of whom I am speaking 
is not, I say, careless or self-indulgent. 


Or is” 


| 
} 





So a great many years ago I was invited to 
a small party given in honor of a gentleman 
from another ‘ity, the father of the host; a 
gentleman who had been very distinguished as 
an orator and a scholar, His manner was very 
courtly; indeed, it was of a character that would 
seem now even pompous and extravagant. It 
carried an air of the Sir Roger de Coverley 
dance. I could have fancied him in his prime, 
stepping a stately minuet with a queen, or bend- 


| ing with elaborate courtesy over the finger-tips 


of some **high-born Helen,” and murmuring 
the most prodigious compliments. Perhaps my 
fancy ran away with me, bat as I watched him 
during the evening—and he fascinated my eyes 
so that they would not let him go—it seemed 
to me that he might have escaped from some 
old noyel of fine society. Indeed, after .sup- 
per, I was quite ready to believe that he was 
no other than Sir Charles Grandison himself. 
Upon the way home my mother, also, like the 
lady in the omnibus, impressed the illustrious 
example upon my mind. ‘* Now, my dear, you 
have seen what I hope you will never forget— 
you have seen a perfect specimen of a gentle- 
man of the old school.” And since then, in 
my greater experience of life, when I have ob- 
served some man, young or old, who showed a 
peculiar respect and thoughtfulness for women, 
and who conyersed with men quietly and with- 


| out slang, I have constantly heard it remarked 


that there was something very quaint about 
him, and that he was really a gentleman of the 
old school. 

It is a pleasant phrase, and I have never 
heard it applied derisively. But I confess, 
Nehemiah, that it makes me reflect, as I go 
about among you young people. I see young 
Dimond, for instance, whom I should, at the 


| first glance, suppose to be an Englishman, But 





As he | 


does not present himself at table unshaven, nor | 


with soiled linen, so his manners are as gentle 
and thoughtful as they could ever have been. 
He does not paint and pad, indeed. He is not 
stuffed into the semblance of a young man. 
His charm is his simplicity, an easy grace, a 
tranquil refinement which seems the native air 
of mellow age. Moreover, he is gracious with- 
out condescension, and free without familiarity. 
Nobody would slap him on the shoulder, nor 
call him “old boy.” There is nothing of the 
ancient roisterer about him—I hope not, in- 
deed; for what can be more offensive than an 
old man who tries to cling to the sympathy and 
society of youth by a total neglect of the nat- 
ural dignity of his years, and by taking part in 
ribaldry and coarseness? Old Silenus, who 
consorts with boys of twenty, and shames them 
by his outrageous talk, is a disgrace to human 
nature. I used to know his uncle Pan in Rome 
when I was a young man, and I remember the 
terror with which I used to ask myself if I should 
ever be such an old man. To see that old fel- 
low, whose impression should have been that 
of sweet tranquillity, the ringleader of the fol- 


lies of young men, was like hearing jigs and ob- | 


scene songs in the sacred twilight of a great 
cathedral. 

But our fellow-traveler is not a solemn dog- 
matist because he is not a roisterer. He pre- 
sumes upon nothing. ‘The other day he stopped 
a stage in Broadway in which Belinda was seat- 
ed, and which was full. She offered to make 
room for him, bat he replied, politely, that he 
could very well stand. Nevertheless she said 
that she should leave in a moment, and court- 
eously persisted in rising, saying, ‘‘Sir, Iam a 
woman indeed, bnt you are very much my sen- 
ior.” He would not discuss the matter fur- 
ther, and, thanking her pleasantly, sat down. 
Presently she stopped the stage, and as she did 
so he rose and stepped out before her. Then 
offering his hand, he helped her down, and lift- 
.ing his hat and saying, with a smile, “ Madam, 
one good tarn deserves another,” he stepped 
back into the stage. The passengers ex- 
changed glances, and I heard an elderly lady 
remark, with admiration, to her son, a young 
gentleman with a very nonchalant air and a 
predisposition to stare at every young woman 
in the stage, ‘* Alfonse, my dear, there you see 
& gentleman of the old school.” 











I perceive immediately that it is his clothes only 
that are English, and that he cultivates the En- 
glish tone and accent in speaking the language, 
and that he has an English groom and an En- 
glish carriage and an English driver in livery. 
I perceive, further, that he is very fond of the 
society of English lords who come to see us, 
and that he deprecates—if such a gentleman 
may seriously be said to deprecate any thing— 
whatever is most characteristic in America, 
In a word, Nehemiah, instead of being an En- 
glishman, as the first glance led me to suppose, 
young Dimond is merely an American who real- 
ly regrets that he is so. He has a fine house 
and horses and carriages, all of an English fla- 
vor, so to say. Of course, also, he has a yacht, 
and goes to the races in what, I believe, is called 
in England, and theréfore by him, a drag. But 
he is supercilious and ignorant, and therefore 
ill-bred. His aims are low; his ambition is 
mean. I think he would rather have a royal 
prince to dinner than be familiar with Shakes- 
peare. The gentleman of the old school, I am 
told, was a very artificial kind of gentleman. 
But I confess his elaboration seems to me more 
agreeable than the manner or “the style” of 
this youth, who suggests the English jockey 
rather than the English gentleman. 

But another type that I observe among our 
fellow-travelers is young Ripper. Charley Rip- 
per is universally known. I have met him at 
all the winter balls for some time, and he is 
sure to be at Newport, Saratoga, and Long 
Branch during the summer. He is a loud and 
easy young fellow, perpetually twenty-two. He 
talks to the young ladies his partners in the 
tone of Mose to his ’Lize. There is a sub-in- 
solence, a gay familiarity, a swaggering impu- 
dence, which, if displayed in the drawing-room 
of Sir Charles Grandison toward the Misses 
Grandison, would cause that gentleman of the 
old school to ring the bell for the footman, and 
order him to take the loud young person into 
the kitchen, or to put him into the street. 
Charley Ripper delights in nothing more than 
in ‘‘chaffing” what he calls that old buffer Sir 
Charles. He imitates his lofty ways, to the 
immense amusement of all the girls; and when 
he has done he says to one of them, “Come 
here!’ in a tone and with a manner which are 
not imitated from Sir Charles, but are wholly 
his own, and which make me inwardly rejoice 
that I have no daughters to be exposed to his 
manners. Charley Ripper is a great favorite, I 
am told. He is so good-natured. I can never 
get beyond that phrase, which, I suppose, is a 
kind of general letter of credit. Yet what is 
called his good-nature seems to me, who am 
probably the direst of old fogies, merely his 
impudence. I was taught to believe that mod- 
esty was a grace of youth, I have always sup- 
posed that good manners were quiet and re- 
fined, however cheerful and witty a man might 
be. But I find in this leading gentleman of 
the drawing-room a fellow whose proper sphere 
seems to be romping with the maids at a coun- 
try tavern, who would box his ears when he 
went too far. Charley makes infinite fan of 
the gentlemen of the old school; but as I have 
watched his imitation, how much superior it 
seemed to me to his own manner! 

It was, perhaps, very artificial, that elaborate 
courtesy of the old school; and I should laugh 
as heartily as you, Nehemiah, if you should be- 
gin to bow and perorate as those worthies did, 
just as I should if you donned huge ruffles and 
a pigtail. But what did those manners repre- 
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man stepped out of the omnibns, and said, 
‘*Madam, one good turn deserves another,” 
or when the famous orator of other days ad- 
dressed my great-aunt with lofty grace, what 
did it all mean? It meant a real respect for 
women. ‘The expression may have been too 
ornate—too rhetorical, as it were, and excess- 
ive; but the thing expressed was noble and ele- 
yating. And, Nehemiah, for my part, I prefer 
manners which imply respect to those which 
imply and express the very reverse. If we 
must have an extreme, I think there can be no 
doubt in which direction it should be. Better 
Jay our costly cloak in the mud that the queen 
may pass than push her into the mire. It is 
very extravagant to spoil a cloak; but what is 
it to soil a soul? ; 

It is a strong phrase, I know, my dear boy, 
and yet I can not help feeling that something 
of the bloom, the majdenly purity of a girl’s 
mind is brushed off by the mere touch of these 
familiar, swaggering, impudent manners, which 
the girls themselves tolerate. It is in human 
nature, you know, to dare and dare; and for- 
tunately it is so, or we should not advance very 
rapidly. But the same fire that cooks the 
dinner burns the house down, All the great 
elemental forces are excellent servants, but ter- 
rible masters. Our temperance friends sing the 
praise of water, but it is water in the tumbler 
with a lump of ice, on these hot summer days, 
not water sweeping homes and harvests away, 
So the daring of youth is noble in boldly defy- 
ing the evil genius wherever he appears; but 
it is very ignoble when it defies modesty and 
the sweet reserves of maidenhood. 

It is a caustic satire upon us, my dear Ne- 
hemiah, that the expression of respectful court- 
esy to women should be described as quaint, and 
as revealing the gentleman of the old school, If 
I understand the significance of the word, it is 
as unmeaning to say gentleman of the old school 
as it would be to say honest man of the old 
school, or hero of the old school. 


of heroism? Was it not the same blithe valor 
of Sidney that rode into the Valley of Death at 
Balaclava, and attacked the Spaniards in the 
misty morning upon the Isel three hundred 
years ago? Is reverence for noble and beau- 
tiful character, a quick-springing impulse to 
defend the dependent, a deep and true homage 
to the nameless charm of women, an affair of 
“schools?” No, my dear Nehemiah, the gen- 
tleman of to-day is the gentleman of all days 
and of all schools. Pericles, as Landor de- 
scribes him, and Washington, as our affec- 
tionate tradition paints him, are not so remote 
and unnatural as Charley Ripper, who roars at 
their pigtails or their sandals, and calls them 
‘thigh old Guys.” 
Your friend, 
An OLp Bacuevor, 








THE HIGHER LAW OF RAIL- 
ROADS. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


HERE is a tide in the opinions as well as 
in the affairs of men, and that tide of late 
seems to have set rather strongly against female 
politeness. If we may judge from the news- 
papers, good manners in public, consideration 
for others, have clean gone out of the list of 
woman’s charms. ‘The sweet, gentle angel of 
poetry and sentiment, the creature too bright 
and good for human nature’s daily food, has 
folded her white wings, and there reigns in her 
stead a selfish, scowling, exacting female man, 
who keeps what she gets and gets what she can, 
who ignores rights, disdains thanks, and frowns 
with only less severity upon him who proffers 
than upon him who withholds the only seat in 
the crowded car. 

We all know the calmness, the justice, the 
impartiality of the press, and from its decision 
there is no appeal. If the newspapers aftirm 
that women in transitu are rade and selfish, rude 
and selfish they must be, for 

“Who can contend with his lords?” 
But is not a pardonable abstraction, a nervous 
anxiety, sometimes mistaken for unpardonable 
ineivility? A man relinquishes his seat to a 
woman, she accepts it without acknowledg- 
ment, and down it goes as another instance 
of ungraceful and ungracious manners. It 
may not be sublime good manners, but be- 
think you, O man and brother, who go your 
railroad journey of twenty miles every morning 
to your business and every evening to your 
home, and to whom a railroad journey is no 
more than stepping from your parlor to your 
dining-room, this wayward sister, whose ingrat- 
itude has pierced you so much sharper than a 
serpent’s tooth, had to wind up the whole house 
to ran a day without her before she started. 
Then she was hurried with dressing. She had 
water-proof, parasol, and reticule to begin with, 
and has innumerable small parcels before the 
day is over ; she stepped on her gown stumbling 
up the car-steps, her flounces were shut into the 
door as she entered, her hoop-skirt was caught 
by some projection of the sofas, the paper around 
Jenny’s hat is coming unpinned, and the roll of 
calico is slipping from its string. She will cer- 
tainly fall a victim to irresistible centrifugal law 





sent, my good friend? When the old gentle- 


if she can not have a basis of operation to con- 








Was Sidney | 
a hero of the old schoor? Is there any ‘‘school” | 
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centrate her scatiering forces, and she is im- 
mensely relieved by your offer of a seat, Of 
course it is a thousand pities that she does not 
thank you, but is it not weakness rather than. 
wickedness ? 

But there are plenty of women—young, as- 
sured, and self-possessed—who are equally in- 
considerate. 

Yes, I saw two of them not long ago in an 
omnibus, handsome, hale, well-dressed, sitting 
at the head of the omnibus engrossed in con- 
versation. ‘Three men were on the same seat, 
and two men and three women on the opposite 
seat. A gentleman opened the door—one of 
those good-humored, good-looking creatures 
who carry sunshine with them, large in per- 
son and sympathy, at home every where, He 
surveyed the scene a moment, counted aloud 
blithely, ‘‘ one, two, three, four, five,” on each 
side, and with great good sense bestowed him- 
self on the side on which the male element pre- 
dominated. The two women were so engaged 
that they did not notice his entrance, and in no 
wise contracted their amplitude, Of course, 
the men were rather crowded. But it is of 
no consequence if men are crowded, They 
have no ruffles to crush, no lace to tear, and 
their hats are overhead. ‘These men were as 
they ought to be-~—good-natured — but they 
grimaced and contorted, and stretched their 
heads in mock mute appeal toward the uncon- 
scious women; and above the rumbling and 
rattling one could hear praiseworthy snatches 
of sentiment, ‘it’s their privilege,” ‘* our rul- 
ers.” Such sweetness deserved recognition, 
and a passenger opposite suggested that the la- 
dies were unaware of their position, and would 
move at a word, 

** Just as comfortable as in my own house,” 
gasped the hero; but at that moment the la- 
dies became conscious of the situation, and im- 
mediately made roon. 

I admit that perfect politeness is never una- 
ware of situations; but imperfect politeness is 
of a wholly different nature—is it not?—from 
positive rudeness, 

“You're another!” is the argument, as well 
as the phrase, of savages. Wherefore let us be 
savages for a little while. . 

On certain, perhaps on all, ferry-boats, one 
side is placarded as the ‘‘ Ladies’ Cabin,” and 
one side as the ‘Gents’ Cabin.” Besides this, 
additional notices within tell you that ‘ladies 
have the first right to seats in this cabin.” 
Yet have I, time and again, seen a row of men 
sitting in this cabin, reading their newspapers, 
while women were standing by in groups, un- 
able to find a seat. Worse than this: I have 
seen women standing with babies in their arms 
while men occupied the seats! Now, as against 
a woman with a baby, men have no rights which 
heaven or earth is bound to respect. What 
name, then, shall we give to that mass of organic 
life which plunders for itself the seat that, of 
right, belongs to such a woman ? 

‘“But women want to vote,” you say, great- 
hearted gentlemen. ‘‘They want to go into 
the trades and fill the offices, and do as men 
do, Let them, then, try it in all its length and 
breadth. They must take the chances just as 
men take them. They must not expect to act 
like men and be treated like women.” 

Infatuated men! here is where the pit opeus 
its mouth and swallows you down, and you 
have not a foot left to stand on, and no place 
to plant one if you had as many as a centipede. 
Women want to vote, you say, and, therefore, 
they shall rough it. But they don’t vote. You 
have not yet granted them the vote, whether 
they want it or not. You are double and 
twisted tyrants; when women complain of the 
tale of bricks, you do not diminish the tale, 
but you take away the straw and say, “ This is 
what you want, is it? See how you like it!” 
Do you think that is calculated to inspire a 
woman with a respect for your sense of justice? 
We have heard of hanging a man first, and 
trying him afterward ; but these women you 
hang first, and try not at all. When women 
actually vote they may suffer the penalty of 
voting; but where you thus anticipate disease 
with your brimstone and treacle, O generation 
of Squeerses! you add to your despotism ly- 
pocrisy. 

Do you complain that women do not thank 
you for your relinquished seats? You have no 
claim upon their thanks. You have no right 

to the seats. Not a man in any public con- 
veyance has a right to a seat so long as a wo- 
man stands. Chivalry? Nota bit ofit. Naked 
justice. You arrogate to yourselves the mun- 
agement of all modes of travel. You permit 
women no yoice therein. You charter all the 
companies, You have the right and the power 
to compel these companies to furnish seats to 
all their passengers. You do nothing of the 
sort. You are dogs in the manger. You will 
neither provide seats for female passengers, nor 
will you suffer them to provide seats for them- 
selves. You force a woman into the attitude 
of the recipient of a favor where she has really 
paid full market price. Ask her to thank you 
for giving you her seat? You might better 
thank her for not pulling your hair. It is ask- 
ing her to kiss the rod which ought to be laid 
about your own shoulders. The man who does 
not give up his seat to a woman is simply dead 
in trespasses and sins. The man who does 
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give up his seat is only so far alive as to pro- 
claim himself an unprofitable servant: he has 
done only a fractional part of that which it was 
his duty to do. 

I would, indeed, that a woman should always 
accept these duties with the voice, the smile, the 
gesture of thanks; but I would that men should 
always understand that she does not mean any 
thing by it! I would have her do it because it 
is graceful, and grace is instinctive, and not 
reasoning. The polite hangman did not apol- 
ogize to the culprit whom he was about to drop 
off because there was any thing to apologize 
for. I would have women so innately, so or- 
ganically, so helplessly high- bred, that they 
should smile and smile even upon the villains 
who, by their own action, aid and abet the 
crowding of railroad trains. Moreover, if 
reason be admissible where impulse is the only 

* saving grace, so great is the power of courtesy 


that I dare say men will sooner be brought to ° 


a sense of guilt by receiving undeserved mercy 
than severe justice. People in the country are 
often annoyed by peddlers, frequent in visits 
and voluble in proffers. As these peddlers are 
human beings, engaged in an honest calling, 
it is difficult to see why they should not be 
courteously met. But apart from the fact that 
it is pleasanter to be pleasant, I have ever ob- 
served that your peddler is more easily gotten 
rid of by smiles than frowns. ‘To the froward 
he is very apt to show himself froward ; but he 
is speedily smothered with sweetness. 

So let women be always and every where 
gracious, because God hath made them so; 
but let that graciousness be to men a means of 
grace, and not an engine of destruction. When 
women are allowed to vote it will be time to 
talk about letting them stand in public car- 
riages; but until then the least a man can do 
is to lie with his hand on his mouth, and his 
mouth in the dust, till every woman is com- 
fortably seated. Selah. But to be continued. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
TABLE CHINA. 


WELL-APPOINTED dinner -table is a 
triumph that delights the housewife’s heart. 
‘To this effect spotless napery, polished glass, 
glittering plate, and a goodly display of china 
become to her objects of supreme desire. That 
there are fashions and fashions in table china, 
is soon learned from a conversation with dealers 
in such wares. ‘The fancy at present is for sim- 
ple, plainly shaped dishes of pure and almost se- 
vere outline, with very little ornamental mould- 
ing, but elaborately decorated with colored enaim- 
el and gilt. Simple knobs and rings are applied 
for lifts and handles of dishes in preference to 
fanciful heads and shells. The large articles 
of a dinner set, such as tureens and meat platters, 
approach a round rather than oval shape. Of 
the vegetable dishes furnished with a dinner set 
two should be round, and two oval. Few bowls 
are on elevated standards, as the tendency is to 
set out the table flatly. Plain bands of gilt 
or waving gilded lines are no longer admired for 
ornamenting china. Instead of these, each dish 
has a wide border of rich maroon or ruby enam- 
el, or light Pomona green, or deepest blue, on 
which is gilt tracery in Moorish arabesques, and 
many unique designs. ‘The palest amber, sky- 
blue, and rose tints are also used, either in com- 
bination with gilt or with lines of deepest coral 
color. Monograms, or initials of the owner, are 
enameled to match the border. ‘They are usual- 
ly placed in the centre of the plate, but in this 
position they are concealed by the food, and are 
in time defaced by the knife; consequently in- 
genious French artists arrange a monogram on 
the rim of the plate, amidst the intricate tracings 
of the pattern. A complete set of china com- 
bines dinner, dessert, and tea sets, and contains 
every dish necessary for breakfast and lunch. 
One of the handsomest combination sets exhib- 
ited has two hundred and thirty-eight pieces. 
The colors are maroon and gilt. Price $750. 
A less elaborately decorated set, with green and 
gold border, is $500, Casseroles, comports, pud- 
ding dishes, and many dishes not usually found 
in a set, are with these, ‘The scale of prices for 
decorated sets descends below $100. A dinner 
and dessert set, consisting of one hundred and 
forty - three pieces, is bordered with a creamy 
buff band, on which are lines of bright coral: 
price $105. A second set for $90 has blue and 
gilt lines ; a third, containing a hundred and nine 
pieces, with blue and gold border, is $82 50. 
any people of taste prefer plain white china in- 
stead of that elaborate with decoration. Sets 
of fine French china almost transparent, pearly 
white and highly enameled, are sold for $60. 
These are combination sets, containing a hun- 
dred and ninety pieces, each of beautiful and 
perfect shape. Lower priced sets, costing $30 or 
$35, are made of precisely the same china, but 
are less highly polished, and are not always per- 
fect in shape. ‘Tea sets, with the various dishes 
shaped in most artistic fashion, have handles and 
rims of bright coral or blue, or even of ebony. 
There are over fifty pieces in each set, and the 
prices range from $27 to $35. Plain white sets 
are $15. Those slightly imperfect cost from $7 
to $10, and contain about forty pieces. 

Extra pieces added to fine china sets are orna- 
mented with designs appropriate to their use. 
Fruit plates have bunches of fruit in the centre; 
rare birds ornament game plates. A variety of 
dessert plates from the royal manufactory at Wor- 
cester shows exquisite designs. Among these are 
a single dozen with beaded moulding, a border 
of rose-color and gilt on the rim, while in the 
centre are landscapes of famous scenery, done in 
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a manner that makes them valuable as works of 
art. These are $180 adozen. A set with tur- 
quoise rims, and a different floral design in each 
plate, is $70. A dozen plates designed for a 
bridal gift have the combined monogram of the 
bride and groom, done in blue and gold. A hap- 
py idea, suggested by an epicure, is an oyster 
plate representing six half shells arranged round 
a salt-cellar. In pearl and shell tinted china 
they are ‘$38 a dozen. Among fanciful china 
sought after by lovers of the unique are Chinese 
sets in stiff, straight outlines, decorated with 
gaudily painted mandarins, pagodas, and land- 
scapes designed without regard to perspective. 
These are, however, expensive and rare, costing 
from $200 to $1000 a set. Dessert services and 
single pieces of majolica-ware are admired for 
country residences by people who affect rusticity. 
They are in dark green and blue grounds, fash- 
ioned in the shape of flowers or fruit. For in- 
stance, a pitcher represents a pine-apple, a but- 
ter dish is a rose, fruit plates are half-peeled ba- 
nanas. Clear purple-blue Wedgewood sets, with 
classic ornaments, like statuary, are in favor with 
people of taste who can not afford silver for ordi- 
nary use. 
GLASS-W ARE, 


In table-glass the preference at present is for 
thin mousselite glass or light French erystal, 
rather than heavy cut glass or English erystal. 
The French glass is clear and beautiful, but very 
fragile. Each article is made in simple and ap- 
propriate shape, ornamented by etehing or en- 
graving in charming designs. Goblets have long, 
deep bowls, mounted on short, slight stems. Per- 
fectly plain goblets of this shape are $7 a dozen. 
A narrow band of engraving near the top, repre- 
senting a vine of leaves or a Greek border, is the 
simplest ornament. ‘These are $13 50 a dozen. 
‘The monogram of the head of the family, en- 
graved on one side of the bowl, is seen on Saat 
some crystal goblets; on others, taerely the ini- 
tial of the family name, surrounded by a wreath, 
is used. The finest goblets shown ts were $120 
a dozen. ‘The bowl was entirely covered with 
exquisite engraving of tiny flowers and leaflets. 
‘Tumblers are but little used. They are deep 
and cylindrical in shape, and ornamented like 
the goblets just described. Carafes, or water- 
bottles, placed beside each plate, in restaurant 
fashion, are convenient in private families where 
there are few domestics. ‘These are usually of 
thick English crystal, costing about $3 each. 
Wine-glasses are rather larger than have been 
used of late, and are mounted on most slender 
stems. Families who use much wine have com- 
plete wine sets, consisting of glasses of four dif- 
ferent sizes, engraved to match water-goblets and 
decanters, Of these goblets the largest is for 
claret, a pale green glass is for hock, a more 
shallow bow] for Champagne, and a tiny glass for 
liqueur. Two decanters accompanying such a 
set have large round bowls with long necks and 
tall stopples. Finger-bowls are of thin mousseline 
glass, to match the glass-ware on the table, or 
else are colored deep ruby, blue, or green. $6 to 
$12 a dozen is the price. Bohemian glass is not 
much used, except for dessert sets. The pret- 
tiest of these are of white ice-glass with gilt 
border, or else pale rose-color or blue. A dessert 
service of ice-glass, centaining an epergne, two 
comportiers for fruit, four shell-shaped salvers for 
cake, and a dozen plates, is marked $150. Sherry 
and Champagne pitchers of ruby, green, or white 
frosted glass, have a cavern or pocket in the side 
for holding the ice separate from the wine. These 
are $10 or $12. Punch-bowls of this colored 
glass are mounted on gilt feet, and shaped in im- 
itation ofa huge dinner-pot. Pretty cheese dishes 
are deep platters with bell-shaped cover. Pre- 
serve dishes are no longer mounted on standards, 
but are low and shallow, resting flatly on the ta- 
ble. The handsomest are oval-shaped, and of 
cut glass. Small oval baskets of thin glass, with 
handles in rope patterns, are shown for holding 
cut flowers. These are appropriate for crystal 
wedding-gifts. Glass epergnes for the centre of 
small tables have shell-shaped dishes on each side 
for loose flowers, and a tall bouquet-holder in the 
centre. Ornamented with engraving and gilt 
tracery, the price is $10. 


CUTLERY. 


Silver knives promise to become as much used 
as silver forks. A steel knife, with blade and 
handle forged in one bar, and heavily plated with 
silver, is very widely adopted. It can be re- 
plated annually at less expense than is required 
to keep ivory handles in repair. The handles 
are shaped similarly to fork handles, and are 
very convenient to use. The price is $12 a 
dozen for dinner-knives ; $10 for tea and dessert 
sizes, 

SILVER. 


Newest castors, trays, cake-baskets, and other 
small articles of silver, are made square instead 
of round or oval. Castors have a deep silver 
tray, or rather a square box, low down on slen- 
der feet. The bottles are of French crystal, en- 
graved. Square bowls for berries and small fruit 
are of thick glass, either white, blue, or ruby, in 
a light silver frame mounted on a short pedestal. 
A very pretty one, heavily plated, is $19. Prices 
range from $15 to $50. Globe-shaped ice-bowls 
of excellent plated ware are arranged on thick 
stems that receive the water drained from the 
melting ice. For very small sizes the price is 
$750. Large ones, elaborate with ornament, are 
$60. An ice-urn, representing a square block 
of ice, like a drift from a polar sea, is engraved 
with arctic landscapes. The tray and two drink- 
ing-goblets that accompany it are also square. 


VARIETIES. 

The old-fashioned glass chandeliers with many 
pendent crystals are again in favor for large 
drawing-rooms and halls. The globes are of 
white ground glass. Those decorated with am- 
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ber are especially in favor. Pale, rose-colored, 
or azure transparencies are chosen to match the 
prevailing color of boudoirs and parlors. 

Newest mantle sets are in the Louis Quinze 
style, consisting of a clock and side pieces, ei- 
ther vases or candelabra. ‘These are of ormolu, 
mounted with finest porcelain, either blue or 
pale green, ornamented with paintings of French 
landscapes, peasants, shepherdesses, birds, and 
flowers. The clock is low and broad, resting 


on a standard of blue or green velvet. $65 to 
$175 embraces the range of prices. 
Gilt-mounted vases are very beautiful. A fine 


specimen is of French crystal marbleized to imi- 
tate onyx, and decorated with medallions on each 
side, in which are heads of beautiful women. 
These are $90 a pair. Others are of pale blue 
crystal with paintings of Terpsichore and Music, 
done to represent a crayon drawing. ‘The shape 
is simple and pure. Price $54. Long, slender 
Egyptian vases of bright scarlet and black trac- 
ings are not so expensive. 

Small Wedgewood pitchers for a lady’s room 
are $3 50 each. Fancifully shaped pitchers of 
Parian ware are $150. Pine-apple-shaped pitch- 
ers of majolica cost from $3 to $6. 

Toilette sets of Bohemian ware, pale green or 
blue with gilded border, are shown for the bureau 
and wash-stand. Stoppers of perfume bottles are 
made to serye as bouquet-holders. Thick En- 
glish porcelain ewers and basins, ornamented 
with large, coarse-looking flowers, are chosen 
for plain chamber sets. Good porcelain sets 
of solid buff, rose-color, or blue, decorated with 
flowers and fruit, cost $18 for the essential 
eleven pieces. Finer French sets are $30. 
The foot-bath to match the last is $30; the 
slop-jar, $18. 

Thanks for information are due Messrs. Nicou 
& Davinson; Davis, Cottamore, & Co.; E. 
D. Bassrorp; and Baty, Back, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


A Very singular coincidence marked the death 
of Mr. Dickens. His last finished work, ‘‘ Our 
Mutual Friend,’’ concludes with the following 
paragraph : 

“On Friday, the ninth of June, in the present year, 
Mr. and Mrs. Boffin (in their manuscript dress of re- 
ceiving Mr. and Mrs. Lammle at breakfast) were on 
the Southeastern Railway with me in a terribly de- 
structive accident. When I had dove what I could 
to help others, I climbed back into my carriage—near- 
ly turned over a viaduct, and caught aslant upon the 
turn—to extricate the worthy couple. hey were 
much soiled, but otherwise unhurt, The same happy 
result attended Miss Bella Wilfer en her wedding- 
day, and Mr. Riderhood inspecting Bradley Head- 
stone’s red neckerchief as he lay asleep. I remem- 
ber with devout thankfulness that I can never be 
nearer parting company with my readers forever 
than I was then, until there shall written against 
my life the two words with which I have this day 
closed this book—Tur Env.” 

The last chapter in the life-history of Mr. 
DICKENS was written on the 9th of June, ‘‘ THE 
Enp” having occurred on that day, when he 
“parted company with his readers forever.”’ 

—Sopuia SMITH, an unmarried lady of 74, 
of Hatfield, has deceased, leaving to sundry 
,000. Miss SopHia was the 
sister of OLiveR 8., who founded several chari- 
ties. She was herself somewhat eminent as a 
charitist, having some years ago given $30,000 
to the Andover Theological Seminary. She was 
a lady of fine intellect and great conversational 
power; but couldn’t enjoy much the talk of 
others on account of deafness. But she had a 
pretty good time, in her fine old mansion, with 
her one fine old servant, and that is about all 
any of us can take on the run through life. 

—It seems proper to reproduce in this coun- 
try the fact that her Majesty of Great Britain, 
desirous of encouraging art among her female 
subjects, as well as those of other nationalities, 
has offered a prize of $200 for the finest, most 
artistic fan, carved and painted by a woman. 
The competitors must not be over twenty-five 
years of age. Here is a tempting field for the 
display of talent and handiwork of the youth- 
ful damsel of the United States. 

—Newspaper folk are becoming a in man- 
sions. The following are dwellers in Fifth Av- 
enue, at Murray Hill: Brooks, of the xpress ; 
Bennett, of the Herald ; MarBLx, of the World ; 
Hastineas, of the Commercial ; Moors, of the Ru- 
ral New - Yorker ; CAULDWELL, of the Mercury. 

—Charming Miss Mary Forney, the eldest 
daughter of the distinguished editor of the Phil- 
adelphia Press, was married, a few days since, to 
Mr. WEIGLEY, a promising young lawyer of the 
Quaker City. Col. Forney resides in a fine man- 
sion fronting Washington Square; and on this 
occasion it was filled with the notable people of 
the city—Gen. Mpave and staff; Gzorce W. 
Cuitps, B. H. Brewster, GeorGe H. Boker, 
Morton M‘Micuagt, Dr. M‘Kenzie, GALusHa 
A. Grow, and a long list of men prominent in 
the polities, law, and literature of the State, with 
their wives and daughters. 

—Ismait Pacua, the present Viceroy of Egypt, 
is one of the wealthiest men in the world. An- 
ticipating a contest with his nominal master, the 
Sultan of Turkey, he has been strengthening his 
army, and has added to his generals five from 
the United States, viz.: Rretry, Mort, Stoner, 
RugeEtt, and Reynoips. Colonels JENIFER, Rey- 
NOLDs, CROWLEY, DUNLOP, and WARD have also 
entered his service. 

—The Ecumenical Council will be perpetuated 
in one particular as none of its predecessors 
have been perpetuated. Every bishop has been, 
or is to be, photo’d. ALESSANDRINI, the BRADY 
of Rome, has taken about five hundred heads of 
the episcopal theologues, and is stillatit. Some 
of these are very en DuPANLotP is digni- 
fied, intellectual, and decisive in appearance. 
HayNALpD has a charming, smiling appearance. 
STROssMAYER looks keen and vivacious, and his 
hair rises high above his head, bending back be- 
hind his ears like two black horns; he is fifty- 
five, and looks as fresh as a young Hungarian 
hussar. MANNING is wonderful—perfectly bald, 
attenuated to knife-like sharpness in the project- 
ing features, almost ghastly. He is in very poor 
health. 

—KossuTH, who is in avery impecunious con- 
dition, is giving lessons in languages at Turin. 
He refuses all pecuniary assistance from his 
friends, 
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—In eight or nine weeks Nrisson will be here, 
On the occasicn of her last visit to her own coun- 
try she purchased six farms for her six brothers 
and sisters, and has also had built a church at her 
own expense, endowed it liberally, and provided 
a fund for the support of a permanent minister. 
She is generally considered the most charitable 
prima donna that ever sang before a European 
audience. It is stated, quite positively, that, 
after her American tour, she will sing no more 
in public, not even in concerts or oratorios. 

—At the funeral of Bishop Kemper, of Wis- 
consin, at Nashotah, which was one of the most 
impressive solemnities ever witnessed in that 
State, bishops and priests from various States 
coming to join in the last tribute of respect to 
his memory, one little incident occurred that is 
worthy of mention. After the services at the 
church, the procession marched to the cemetery, 
the choir, composed of theological students, go- 
ing before and chanting, at intervals, the Peni- 
tential Psalms. The body was committed to the 
grave, “earth to earth,”’ etc., by Bishop Wairte- 
HOUSE, the Bishop of Missouri, casting the dust upon 
the coffin. The bishops and other clergy, and 
some of the laity, also, those in procession, rev- 
erently cast a little earth into the grave, and 
flowers were strewn upon the coffin by loving 
hands, and then the great and good old bishop 
was left to his repose. 

—Of Bishop Lirtiesoun, of Long Island, the 
following good story is told: When elected to 
his office he was thought to be of High-Church 
proclivities. Not long since he paid an official 
visit to a Brooklyn church (St. ——’s), which is 
said to be the littlest kind ofa High-Church, and 
found a maze of ritualistic ceremonies—proces- 
sionals, recessionals, and all other kinds of 
*“essionals’’ — arranged for the occasion. In- 
stead of falling in with the high and solemn an- 
tics, the Bishop paid no attention to them, quite 
disregarded the order of pomp, cut the ceremony 
short, marched boldly to the pulpit, and, before 
the service was ended, administered a sharp re- 
buke upon the whole performance, As a result, 
the rector was affronted, and has resigned his 
charge. 

—Sir Jonn TRELAWNEY acted as a reporter for 
the London Times during the late exclusion of 
reporters from the House of Commons. 

—Another sketch of the Rev. ALBerT BARNES, 
by an attendant at the recent General Presbyte- 
rian Assembly at Philadelphia: ‘“* Barnes is a 
tall, thin man, with white hair hanging in light 
curling locks to his shoulders. He is more cler- 
ical in appearance than most of his brethren— 
dressing in black with a white stock—a rarity 
among ministers in America. His lips are thin 
and firm, and his dark eyes keen and lustrous, 
giving no indication of being nearly blind. 1 re- 
member the strange impression this made upon 
me the first time I met him. When he came 
into the room and advanced slowly toward me, 
his dark eyes seemed to be gazing into mine, 
and yet there was no look of salutation or rec- 
ognition of any kind. One would have imagined 
him approaching something which he took to be 
an apparition. The fact turned out to be that he 
could make nothing out till he was within a few 
feet; then, suddenly arriving at the focus, he rec- 
ognized me, the expression of his face changed, 
and with a quiet courtesy he welcomed me and 
bid me take a seat. His voice is quiet, but lacks 
music, and almost tends to harshness. I was 
told that as a preacher he was cold and polished, 
wanting point and fire; going smoothly on, 
without gesticulation, his hands folded behind 
him. 

—SarGEnT 8. PRENTISS, a son of the renowned 
orator and advocate of the same name, was the 
other day admitted to the bar in Louisiana. He 
has been a merchant for some years, during 
which, time he has prepared himself for his new 
profession. 

—Bishop SmiTu, of Kentucky, Presiding Bish- 
op of the P. E. Church in the United States, and 
Bishop M‘Itvatng, of Ohio, were consecrated 
thirty-eight years ago, and are now very old 
men. The late Bishop Kemper was next to 
them in point of rank. Bishops Smirn and 
M‘ILVAINE are very Low-Churchmen; but Bish- 
op M‘Coskry, of Michigan, who now stands 
third on the list, is a decided High-Churchman. 
He was consecrated in 1836, when very young; 
is a man of stalwart frame and robust health, and 
bids fair to become, at no distant period, pre- 
siding bishop. 

—Mits. Dickens survives her husband. She 
has lived apart from him, comfortably main- 
tained from his means, for several years. He 
leaves two daughters, one married to CHARLES 
Co..ins, brother of WILKIE CoLLins, the novel- 
ist, and several sons, the eldest married and al- 
ready dabbling in literature, one in Australia, 
one in the navy, and one winning high honors in 
the University. Of his many friends Mr. Joun 
ForsTER, the biographer of GOLDSMITH, was the 
most intimate. Unlike many literary men, he 
was a man of method. He kept his own ac- 
counts with a precision that denoted the nicest 
mathematical accuracy, and a more industrious 
man never lived. Refusing titles and high hon- 
ors, he amassed large wealth, and died as he was 
born—CHARLES DICKENS. 

—Mr. BuRLINGAME’s successor as chief em- 
bassador of the Chinese Embassy is Cu1H-Kane, 
the eldest of the ministers who accompanied 
Mr. Burtincame. Mr. M‘Leary Brown still 
remains chief secretary; but, after the mission 
shall have made treaties with the various West- 
ern powers, will resume his post as secretary to 
the British mission in China. Cutn-Kane, the 
new minister, is one of the wisest and most 
learned men connected with the Chinese gov- 
ernment. He was Mr. BURLINGAME’s most con- 
fidential friend and adviser, and was greatly af- 
flicted at his decease. 

—When HawTHoRNE was in England he once 
dined with MoncKTON MiLnEs(now Lord Hough- 
ton), who told him that he owned the land in 
Yorkshire whence some of the pilgrims of the 
Mayflower emigrated to Plymouth, and that Eld- 
er BREWSTER was postmaster of the village. He 
also said that in the next voyage of the Mayjlow- 
er, after she carried the pilgrims, she was em- 
ployed in transporting a cargo of slayes from 
Africa to the West Indies. 

—In Queefti Vicrorta’s crown there are 1363 
brilliant diamonds, 1273 rose diamonds, and 147 
table diamonds, 1 large ruby, 17 sapphires, 11 
emeralds, 4 small rubies, and 277 pearls—a total 
of 2186 precious stones. 

—Mr. A. T. Stewart has become the pur- 
chaser of F. E. Cuurcu’s notable picture of 
Niagara Falls, one of the best paintings ever 
produced by an American. 
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Fig. 2.—On a foundation of the requisite length work as follows: + Inthe first 
foundation st. 2 de., work these off together, putting the thread round the needle 
once, 7 ch., passing over four foundation st. Work all the remaining rounds in the 
same manner, working each dc. in the middle st. of the scallops of the preceding 
round. 


Wall Pin-Cushion, Figs. 1-3. 


Tus pin-cushion is furnished with a pocket to hold scissors, thread, etc. Cut 
four pieces of reed each five inches long, and four pieces each three inches and a half 
long. Half an inch from the ends of the rods cut a notch, and join two long pieces 
with two short pieces by bringing the notches on each other and tying 
firmly together. Cut of card-board two four-cornered pieces, which 
must fit exactly into the reed frames. Cover one of these pieces with 
green silk on both sides, and the other with a flat cushion on one side. 
Cover this cushion, first, with a piece of white cloth embroidered with 
shaded green and rose-colored silk in the manner shown by Fig. 2, and 
then with a piece of green cloth cut out so as to show the embroidered 
piece. The inner edge of the green piece must be cut in points, and 
ornamented with gilt beads (see Fig. 2). Embroider in point Russe 
with green, black, and white twisted silk, and fine gold cord, in the 
manner shown by Fig. 1. Cover the inside of the piece with green silk, 
and join the sides of the two pieces with a piece of green silk an inch 
and a half wide, the under edge of which must lie in a fold. Sew the 
card-board pieces 
to the frames at the 
corners, and tie the 
frames together at 
































Handkerchief Border. 


Tue illustration shows the fourth part of a border for a handker- 
chief, worked in point lace and satin stitch. ‘To make the border 
work the point lace first, and baste it on the foundation of the hand- 
kerchief after working the satin stitch figures on the latter; fasten on 
the border with fine half-polka stitches. The edge of the border is 
worked last. Work the lace stitches with fine thread in the manner 
shown by the illustration. The stitches shown in the Supplement to 
Harper's Bazar, No. 11, may be used for filling out the figures. Work 
the picots on the outer edge like those of the Lambrequin in Harper's 
Bazar, Vol. ILI., No. 27. 


Cravat Bows, Figs. 1-6. 
See illustrations on page 4387. 


Fig. 1.—Bivur Cuina 
Crapre Cravat Bow: 


three - quarters long 
and four inches and 
thrée- quarters wide. 
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the lower edges, in ee | | : Me yr MM i N This bow consists of 
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upper back corners 
of the frame; this 
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serves for hanging U2, ‘ Sen Ulin, al nie Wy The loops and ends 
up the cushion. ‘ Btn ni are cut on the bias. 
Finish the four up- — ANT io nu } The bottom of the ends 
per corners with : is hemmed half an inch 
bows. Green silk Fig. 2.—Merpatiion rok Prx-Cusuion. Fig. 3.—MeEvaALuion For. Pin-Cusuion. wide, and the sides are 


tassels. The design, 
Fig. 3, may b? used instead of Fig. 2. 


Clothes Bag. 

Tue lower part of this bag is of Java cauvas embroidered with red 
split zephyr in cross stitch; the upper part is netted with strong cotton, 
and afterward worked in point de reprise with red worsted. For the 
lower part of the bag cut of Java canvas 
and muslin lining a piece twenty inches 
long and twelve inches wide, round the 
corners, and embroider the canvas piece. 
Sew a soufflet to each side of the muslin 
piece in such a manner as to give the 
‘bag the shape shown by the illustration. 
Gather the upper edge of the soufflets until 
about six inches wide. For the upper 
part of the bag prepare a piece of bias 
netting fourteen inches long and twenty- 
six inches wide, and to each side 
‘ of this net a piece about five 

Fig. 1.—Crocuet Foun- inches and a half square for 

DATION FoR Caps, the soufflets. Sew the net- 
Covers, ETC. ted piece together, work 

with red worsted in 

point de reprise in the manner shown by the illus- 

tration, and sew it between the double material 
of the lower part of the bag. Hem the top 

of the netted part an inch wide, and run 
two red woolen cords alternately through 

the meshes of the bag just 

below the hem; fasten tas- 


hemmed an eighth of 
an inch wide; the hems are stitched with blue silk. The fringe is 
formed by knotting strands of crimped silk to the bow. 

Fig. 2.—Rep Satin Ripson anp Lace Cravat Bow. This bow 
is made of red satin ribbon two inches wide and white lace. The large 
loops are two inches and a half long, the ends are five inches long, and 
rounded and trimmed with fringe. ‘The 
loops are sewed on a foundation, and are 
separated by white guipure lace an inch and 
a half wide in the manner shown by the il- 
lustration. ‘The ends of the loops, ends, and 
lace are covered with a small bow of the 
ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—Raw Sirk anp Green SATIN 
Rispon Cravat Bow. ‘The ends and light- 
er loops of this bow are of raw silk bound 
with green satin. ‘The ends are five inches 
long and two inches wide, and are pointed 
and trimmed with crimped green silk 

fringe. ‘The darker loops and ends 

are of green satin ribbon near- 

ly two inches wide, and are 

bound with green satin; 

the loops are nearly two inches long, the ends are 
two inches and a quarter long. 

Fig. 4.—VeE vet anp Gros GRAIN CRAVAT 
Bow. The dark loops and ends of this bow 
are made of black 
velvet cut bias and 





Fig. 2.—CRrocHET 
FouNDATION FOR Caps, 
COVERS, ETC. 
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sels to the 
ends of the 
cord, Sew the 
netted part to the 
upper edge of the 
muslin soufflets, gather- 
ing the bottom of the net- 

ted part so as to correspond 

to the soufflets. Fasten two 
cords and tassels to the canvas 
part, and tiein loops. Trim the can- 
vas part with a crocheted rache of red 

split wool. For the ruche make a foun- 
dation of the requisite length, crochet on 
this-one round of sc, (single crochet), altern- 
ating-with ch. (chain stitch), passing over one 
oa "aut astes. ane ain, a. —, a half long and four inches and three-quarters wide ; 
consisting of 5 bs wad 1 sl, (sli stitch) - A first of & : ' e the under edges are raveled half an inch wide. The 
dha. Sch. On the ocha? side of ae eitetethens ab cathe Lae : : ‘ : "Sey loops are four inches and a half wide and two inches and 
two rounds in like manner.~<In setting on the ruche sew : ‘ ; three-quarters long, and are hemmed witli the sewing-ma- 


“ — : nae 43 chine an eighth of an inch wide. The raw edges of the loops 
2c her ongergd onnag a bottom-of card-board covered with and ends are laid in narrow pleats, Under the gros grain ends 


_ set organdy ends, which are trimmed with a ruffle of organdy an 
Crochet Foundations for Caps, Covers, etc., Figs. I and 2, inch wide edged with narrow Valenciennes lace, and laid in flat 
Tuese foundations can be made of coarse or fine ¢otton. For Fig. 1 


pleats. Sew the loops and ends on a foundation, cover the setting on 
oh oan P Pita iss. " 
make a foundation of the requisite length, crochet alternately 1 Itc. (long nao atiidces. 
treble crochet), 5 ch. (chain), passing over two foundation st.(stitches) 


lace (see illustration), and on this sew a band of gros grain. 
Fig. 6.— y np Point Lace y ; 
UNE dhe: 6 eh, 95-40h ‘counts, —Alsernseely'l oc. (olunlo crock te ig. 6.—Vetvet Rippon anv Point Lace Cravat Bow. The loops 
the middle st. of the ch. scallops (draw the ch. tight). 5th round.— 


and ends of this bow are of green velvet ribbon two inches and three-quar- 

\ : J ters wide, arranged on a foundation in the manner shown by the illustra- 
Like the Ist Seb working the de. on the middle st. of the ch. scallops. Quarter oF HanpKercuier Borper. tion; the loops are two inches and an inch and three-quarters long; thc 
Continue in mer. Porxt Lace anp Wuite Emprorpery. ends are two inches and a half and three inches and a quarter long. The 


lined with stiff 
lace; the ends 
are pointed, and 
are four inches long 
and an inch and a half 
wide. The light loops 
are of yellow gros grain; 
both these and the velvet loops 
are an inch and three-quarters 
long and an inch and a quarter 
wide. <A band of gros grain covers 
the loops and ends where they are 
set on. 
Fig. 5.—Briack Gros Grain ann On- 
GANDY Cravat Bow. The ends of this bow 
are of double material ; they are four inches and 
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bow is finished with small tabs of point lace embroidery in the manner shown 
by the illustration. 

























bow, and a spray of leaves. 





Embroidered Bands for trimming Lingerie, Figs. 1-4. 
Turse bands are worked on Swiss muslin, organdy, or nansook, after 
which the material is cut away along the contours. ‘They are 
used for ornamenting lingerie, blouse waists, etc. 


Straw Hats for Children 
from 4 to 14 Years old, 
Figs. 1-7. 

Fig. 1.—Brussecs Straw 
Hat For Girv FROM 6 TO 8 
Years onp. This hat is 
trimmed with a scarf of black 
figured illusion and lace, a 
bow of black velvet ribbon, 
and sprays of leaves and 
grapes. ‘The outside of the 
hat is bordered with narrow 
black lace. 

Fig. 2. — FLoreEn- 
TINE StRAW Hart For 
Boy FROM To 7 
YEARS OLD. This 
hat of Florentine 
straw trimmed with 
blue ribbon bows and 
a white ostrich feather. 


otp. This hat has a revers at the back, 
manner shown by the illustration. 
double. 





A bow of blue ri 


trimming. 
Fig. 7.—Brussets Sr 
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hat is trimmed with a scarf of black figured illusion and lace, a black velvet 


Fig. 6.—Yerviow Enciisn Straw Hat For Girt From 11 to 13 Years 


and is trimmed with blue crape in the 


Under the rim is a ruffle of the crape laid 


bbon and a tuft of daisies complete the 


raw Hat ror Grew From 12 1o 14 
Years orp. The 
turned-up rim of this 
hat is trimmed with 
a puff of blue crape, 
and the hat is trim- 
med with a crape 
scarf in the manner 
shown by the illustra- 
tion. On the right 
side is a spray of blue 
convolvulus, 


CARBOLIC 
ACID. 
ARBOLIC ACID 
is daily coming 
into more ex- 
tensive use, and 
is proving valu- 


C 


re oN 
Fig. 3. — ItaLian AX RAR able both as a 
Straw Hart ror Boy Pry) , disinfectant and 
FRoM 4 TO 6 YEARS a deodorizer, 
oLp. . This hat is ‘ and also as a 
trimmed with black Fig. 2.—Rep Satin Rippon ann WuHItTe Fig. 3.—Raw Sick axp GREEs Satin Rippon destroyer of in- 





velvet ribbon an inch Lace Cravat Bow 


Cravat Bow 






Fig. 5.—Buack Gros Grain 


anp OrGanpy CravaT Bow. Fi wae tances 


Fig. 


Fig. 2.—EmBroiweRED 
Banp FoR LINGERIE. 


Fig. 3.—EMBROIDERED 
Banp For LINGERIE. 








Fig. 4.—Embroiperep Banpd FoR 
LINGERIE. 


and a half wide, which is 
brought around the crown 
of the hat and crossed be- 
hind, letting the ends hang 
down about five inches. On 
the front of the hat a bow 
of the ribbon. 

Fig. 4.—Irauian Straw 
Hat ror Grrt FROM 8 TO 
10 Years op. This hat is 
of Italian straw braid; the 
edges are bound with black 
velvet half an inch wide, and 
edged with gathered black 
lace. On the upper side the 
rim is trimmed with a box- 
pleated ruffle of black figured 
illusion edged with lace; a 
velvet bow and spray of flow- 
ers complete the trimming. 

Fig. 5.—Gray ENGLISH 
Srraw Har ror Girt FROM 
10 to 12 Years oip. This 





Fig. 3.—Iratian Straw Hat ror 


Boy From 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. Fig. 2.—Fiorentixne Straw Har 


Fig. 1.—Brussrits Straw Hat For - -v 
g Brussrrs Straw Hat Boy From 5 To-7 YEARS OLD. 


Girt FROM 6 TO 8 YEARS OLD 


et > 


Fig. 4.—ITatian Straw Har ror Girv 
From 8 TO 10 YEARS OLD. 


Fig 


5.—Gray Eneuisu Straw Hart 
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Fig. 7.—Brussets Straw Hart ror Grrr 
From 12 To 14 YRaRs OLD. 


14 YEARS OLD. 


Grru FROM 10 To 12 YEARS OLD. 


STRAW 


HATS FOR CHILDREN FROM 4 TO 











sects. Carbolic 





AND Pornt Lace Cravat Bow. 





Fig. 1.—EMBROIDERED Band 
FoR LINGERIE. 


acid, when pure, forms a col- 
orless crystalline mass that 
fuses at 95 degrees. As gen- 
erally found in commerce, it 
is a pink, or, if perfectly pure, 
a colorless liquid, or, when 
impure, a dark, tarry-looking 
liquid. For application to an- 
imals for the destruction of 
insects, or for use in the house, 
the finer qualities should be 
used; but for deodorizing 
drains, etc., the cheapest kind 
is good enough. For the de- 
struction of vermin on animals 
the best mode of applying car- 
bolic acid is to mix it with 
soap and water, and rub the 
animal with the suds until a 
good lather is produced. But, 
as the carbolic acid is now 
found in the market ready 
made in the form of soap, this 
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preparation may be used. Full directions gen- 
erally accompany the article, so that it is un- 
necessary to enlarge on them here. For deodor- 
izing, a very little of the liquid acid poured into 
a saucer and placed in a sick-room speedily re- 
moves all other odor. ‘To disinfect clothes, etc., 
a weak solution of the acid may be sprinkled 
over them; but, as the common acid stains linen 
and white cotton, it may sometimes be better to 
pour a little on the bottom of a box, lay loose 
boards on the bottom, lay the clothes on the 
boards, and shut the lid. The articles will then 
be exposed to the vapors without coming in con- 
tact with the liquid. In deodorizing drains the 
acid may be largely mixed with water and sprin- 
kled over the place, either by means of a water- 
ing-pot, or by pouring the liquid into a large 
bottie and dashing it out in spray. Of the med- 
ical uses of carbolic acid we do not propose to 
speak, as for such purposes it should never be 
used except under the direction of a medical man. 





THE BIRD’S WELCOME. 


We tcome to the fields again! 
All the birds kept very still, 
And from singing did refrain, 
When they heard that you were ill. 
If a young, excited bird 
Silence could not keep so long, 
"Neath his breath he might be heard, 
Whispering his eager song. 


Sorrow filled their feather'd breasts, 
That in bed you had to stay; 

If obliged to keep their nests, 
Very much put out are they. 

If they may not use their wings, 
"Tis a punishment complete: 

Men are not such happy things, 
But men have a pair of feet. 


See the tender ‘light that lies 

On the scented meadow grass ; 
See the color of the skies, 

Where the clouds delight to pass. 
Beauties nothing can destroy ; 

Lights and shadows ever live; 
Just to give the heart a joy 

That no other joy can give. 


He who gayly looks on all 
Out of eyes that have been dim, 
Softer must the shadows fall, 
Brighter shine the lights for him. 
On he steps, content and proud 
Karth’s most common things to see, 
While the birds sing very loud, 
And are glad as they can be. 





A FAMOUS FLIRT. 
By ANNIE THOMAS. 


But tho’ first love’s impassioned blindness 
Has passed away in colder light, 
1 still — thought of you with kindness, 
And shall do till our last good-night. 
HOMAS PEAOOOK. 
HE was so very, very, very pretty. It is 
hard, now that the glamour is passed away, 
to rhapsodize as she deserves to be rhapsodized 
about. But in those young days, when I knew 
her first, she was worthy of any amount of impas- 
sioned poetical fervor that could be brought to 
bear upon her. - 

My sister, a widow, the relict of a respectable 
baronet, was the patroness of a little living that 
was vacant down in a certain sterile spot in East 
Anglier. And as I, Lady Vallant’s only broth- 
er, had recently gone into orders, I occurred to 
her ladyship as a fit and proper person to nom- 
inate to the vacant charge of the parish of Holton. 

It was a little living, from the remuneration 
point of view. But it was rather a large parish, 
when the area of its acres was taken into consid- 
eration. Holton proper consisted of a straggling 
street containing many respectable houses—in 
which dwelt respectively the lawyer, the doctor, 
the banker, and the chief wine-merchant in the 
place—and of a few scattered manor and farm 
houses, tenanted, according to their degree, by 
small squires and big farmers. 

My sister, Lady Vallant, occupied a nice, 
comfortable, square, white-faced mansion on the 
hill-side southward from Holton; and her near- 
est neighbor was a Miss Herriot, owner of and 
dweller in Herriot Court—an orphan, a beauty, 
and a belle esprit. So much I gathered during 
the two or three days that I spent in learning the 
capabilities, the advantages, and disadvantages 
of Holton. 

Miss Herriot was, so to say, hurled at my head 
from the moment of my first setting foot in the 
parish. She was specially asked to dinner by 
Lady Valliant, and { was specially directed by 
Lady Vallani totake her in to that meal. When 
I, in obedience to my sister’s order, advanced to 
take the fair and honored guest, I was staggered 
by seeing a young, pretty, debonair-looking girl, 
who received my low salaam with a mock obei- 
sance, and my pretty speech with a mock solem- 
nity, that left me mentally high and dry, as far 
as she was concerned, for at least half an hour. 

While that half hour was passing over our 
heads I was occupied in discovering what man- 
ner of woman she was. Miss Herriot, of Herriot 
Coart, had good points about her—so much was 
ascertainable at a glance. But the rare beauty 
of the girl didn’t dawn upon a man at once—it 
stole upon and bedeviled him gradually. 

I can't say with decision what her height was. 
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she had! It trembled with such a-pretty quiver 


when she mentioned her Christian name to me 
casually, ‘‘ Melanie Herriot”—did I think it 
quaint ?—her mother had been a Frenchwoman, 
born and bred and nurtured. Ah! that she had 
been the same, instead of having had to breast all 
these insular prejudices ! : 

‘* All what insular_prejadices?” I didn’t in 
the least know who she charged with what. 

‘“These!” she replied, sketehily; ‘* these peo- 
ple about here who dislike me, you know.” 

“Dislike you—is it possible?” I looked all 
my unbelief of such a hideous possibility into the 
azure eyes that were beaming upon me. And the 
voiee appertaining unto the same said, with a 
laugh: 

‘Yes; very possible; quite an established fact, 
as you will find when you know more of Holton 
and the neighborhood. I wonder, indeed, that 
Lady Vallant suffered you to run the gauntlet of 
my influence; for, do you know, Mr. Armitage, 
that I am considered very dangerous and detri- 
mental, and—and—all sorts of things ?” 

She was so lovely as she spoke—so lovely, 
with her great beseeching azure eyes, and her in- 
nocent child’s mouth, and her rich roseate com- 
plexion. That dinner was a phase of fairy-land 
tome. Even now, looking back upon it, I see 
the table gleaming with a glitter of silver and 
glass that is supernatural, since no other dinner- 
table ever gleamed so before, or since, in my eyes. 

It was a phase of fairy-land. And yet all the 
pleasures of elfdom must be small compared with 
the magnitude of my bliss when she turned to 
me, just before my sister signaled to her to move 
from the table, and said: 

** As I am one of your parishioners, may I ask 
you to come and see me? I can’t call on you, 
you know, because my doing that would scandal- 
ize Holton too terribly; but I may ask you to 
my house. You know where it is, don’t you?” 

‘* My sister pointed out Herriot Court to me 
to-day from the heights above Baltringham—” 

** And didn’t you think it a queer old place? 
You can’t tell me now, because Lady Vallant is 
in a hurry to be off; but you shall tell me by- 
and-by.” With that she went off, leaving me in 
a hopeless state of incipient love and well-devel- 
oped stupefaction. 

By-and-by I sought her side again, as she bid 
me do half an hour before; but her mood was 
changed. 

‘* Country dinner-parties are the best sedatives 
in the world,” she said to me, as I seated my- 
self near her. ‘I am going to ask your sister 
to be good enough to let me order my carriage.” 

“* Already ?” 

She laughed. ‘‘What a despairing tone! 
Are you afraid my departure will break up the 
party? It won’t, I assure you.” 


Court, as you desired me to do just now.” 

** Ad, so I did! Come to-morrow and tell 
me; come in the morning, will you, Mr. Armi- 
tage?” ‘Then, as I bowed assent, she held her 
hand out suddenly, and said ‘* good-night” with 
ill-concealed weariness. 

‘*Melanie Herriot gives herself very great 
airs, don’t you think?” one lady said to my sis- 
ter, directly the fair young guest had passed out 
of the room. 

‘**No, I don’t think she does, considering all 
things,” Lady Vallant said, good-naturedly. 

** Why don’t you, as a friend, tell her that she 
really ought to get some respectable matron to 
chaperon her? A young girl like that living 
alone! it’s disgraceful!” another lady put in, 
with angry emphasis. 

“*T don’t think Melanie would thank me for 
the suggestion,” my sister said. ‘‘ She loves her 
liberty and independence. She has told me that 
if her grandfather had hampered her with a lot 
of restrictions she would have forfeited the prop- 
erty. As it is, she is left perfectly free, and, as I 
said before, she thoroughly enjoys and uses her 
liberty.” 

“Thoroughly abuses it, rather,” said one. 

** A great misfortune when a girl sets herself 
up against public opinion,” said another. 

** Even with Herriot Court to bestow she will 
find it a difficult matter to get a husband, I 
fancy,” said a third; and then my sister raised 
her hands in deprecation of the storm of disap- 
proval, and told them that she would not hear 
another word against her favorite. 

The next morning after breakfast Lady Val- 
lant startled me out of a reverie by saying to me, 

** Walter, I want you to come round the par- 
ish with me this morning.” 

“*T am engaged,” I said, briefly. 

“*My dear Walter, nonsense!” she said, with 
the privileged elder sister’s air that she was wont 
to assume at times; ‘‘it is known that you are 
here, and that you have accepted the living; 
the Holtonites will not like it if they think you 
indifferent about making their acquaintance. 
Ring, and order my pony-carriage, there's a good 


“*I promised to call at Herriot Court this 
morning,” then I stammered. 

**So you shall call there—with me.” 

** But, Laura—” | began protesting, when she 
interrupted me. 

** Don't be foolish, there's a dear boy. I love 
and admire Melanie Herriot more than I do any 
other woman in the world. For that very reason 
the little indiscretions that I won't admit exist 
before her envious detractors are most painfully 
apparent to me. She would ask a regiment to 
call, if it came into the place; and, if the whim 





Miss Herriot was of a charming stature—tall 

to avoid being called short, short enough 
to avoid being called tall. The girl had a com 
plexion, too, and eyes! but what the color of 
these things were it is hard to say. They were 
the color of roses and heaven to me then—of the 
brightest, reddest roses, and the brightest, blaest 
heaven 


And what a wistful, tremulous, ductile mouth | 


seized her, she would make each man believe 


| that she was in love with him, She is a famous 


flirt. Now, I want her readly to be in love with 


**T want to tell you what I thought of Herriot } 


= 





**We shall see,” my sister said, gayly; and 
then she ordered gt and ao after- 
ward I reluctantly followed her to the carriage, 
and we set off on our little triumphal progress 
around Holton. 

My sister was a very popular woman, as it is 
easy for a rich, childless, good-natured widow to 
be. An unmistakable gentlewoman; she never 
offended those a little below her in the social 
stale by holding aloof from them, or by any airs 
of superiority, in fact. On the contrary, the 
wives and daughters of the professional men in 
Holton shared as freely and fully in all the fes- 
tivities that ever went on in Lady Vallant’s 
house as did the wives and daughters of the 
county men around. Consequently, our progress 
was a slow one through the place—a pleasurably 
slow one to my light-hearted sister—a miserably 
slow one to me, in the first flush of my first love. 

At last, pretty, merry, laughing Lady Vallant 
turned her ponies’ heads toward Herriot Court, 
and my heart throbbed wildly and more wildly 
still, as, with every step they took, the turreted 
summit of the house loomed nearer and larger 
upon my vision. ‘* Your lady fair is well-dow- 
ered, isn’t she ?” my sister asked, laughingly, as 
we drove up the avenue; and I, unable to bear 
the joke, and unable to parry it, could only com- 
mand myself sufficiently to say: 

“*Her being so well-dowered makes it ex- 
tremely improbable that I should ever be pre- 
sumptuous enough to aspire to her. I wish you 
wouldn't say such things, Laura; they will make 
my future relations with Miss Herriot embarrass- 
ing.” 

My sister laughed out heartlessly, I thought. 

** Don’t distress yourself, Walter; embarrass- 
ment and Melanie Herriot are never in company. 
Don’t raise your expectations too highly, by-the- 
way, now, for very likely she will have forgotten 
her engagement with you this morning, and have 
gone out.” 

This probability being put before me sobered 
me a little, carelessly as I affected to treat it. 
When, in answer to Lady Vallant’s inquiry, the 
servant told us Miss Herriot was at home, I 
could not refrain from giving one look of tri- 
umph at my sister. She saw and understood it, 
and whispered, as we were being ushered through 
the fine old hall to the drawing-room, 

**T congratulate you so far, Walter; at least, 
you will see her.” 

I did see her; but the doing so was no matter 
of congratulation. I would rather that she had 
forgotten her invitation to me and gone out than 
have seen her this morning, as I did presently, 
sitting making amusing conversation for two 
dunder-headed country squires and one creature 
who was speechless whenever he could not make 
reference to his regiment as Ours. My sister 
laughed metrily and maliciously as she glanced 
at me when we went into the room; and Melanie 
rosé up and merely gave me a slight, cool bow. 
Had she forgotten how friendly she had been 
with me the night before? I asked myself, say- 
agely; or was she feigning this indifference 
merely to try me? 

The two obtuse country squires had no sense 
of the fitness of things, evidently, for they staid 
on pertinaciously, although their presence made 
my visit a most commonplace affair. ‘The offi- 
cer had the good taste to withdraw, but his part- 
ing words were, as it were, an arrow in my heart. 

‘*Then I may come and see about those roses 
to-morrow, Miss Herriot ?” 

**T shall expect you—let me see—at twelve— 
yes, that will be the best time,” she answered, 
gayly; and then she shook hands with him, and 
smiled upon him, and he departed, leaving me 
rather low. 

** Captain Northcot is a better gardener than 
soldier,” one of the squires observed. They, too, 
I perceived, were burning with jealousy, which 
she seemed neither to care to appease nor yet to 
aggravate. 

‘*He has done one or two gallant things.in 
action, I believe,” she said, carelessly. ‘‘ He can 
afford to seem affected and effeminate now, in 
time of peace. It isn’t always the great, rough 
men who are the most courageous, is it, Mr. 
Armitage ?” 

‘*Certainly not,” I said, eagerly, delighted 
that she was deigning to recognize my exist- 
ence at last. 

** What is he going to do among the roses to- 
morrow, Melanie?” my sister asked. 

** Bud them.” 

**T have some rare varieties,” one of her vis- 
itors said, eagerly; ‘‘ will you let me bring you 
some, Miss Herriot ?” 

** Yes—but I won’t bore yow about them now,” 
she said, suddenly. ‘‘I know you don't care for 
flowers the least bit in the world, 86 I shall leave 
you here to amuse Lady Vallant while I take Mr. 
Armitage to see my rosery.” 

I was in the seventh heavén again in a mo- 
ment. She seemed amused at the gratification 
I could not subdue. As soon as we got out of 
the room she looked up at me and said : 

‘*Why did you look so depressed when you 
came in first ?” 

** Because—” I hesitated, and she shook her 
little fist at me and said : 

** The truth, and nothing but the truth; re- 
member I always forgive that.” 

** T was disappointed at not finding you alone,” 
I blurted out; ** that is the truth—forgive me.” 

**T sagaciously thought that that was the rea- 
son; but even if I had been alone, you were not ; 
why did you bring Lady Vallant—were you afraid 
of me?” 





you, so you must not go down too quickly before | 


her 

“Stuff and nonsense,” [ said. angrily. ‘‘ What 
would be the good of my going down before her 
at all? She would never dream of marrying a 
poor country parson.” 


’ 
far, 





** Afraid of you!” 

** Yea, vyes—were you afraid that I should be 
gin to seek to bother and beguile you at once ?’ 

** Believe me, Miss Herriot, | was not vain 
enough to think that you would condescend so 
I said, warmly 

** But I shall ‘ condescend’ quite as far, if not 
farther,” she said, carelessly 


like me—I mean you to like me; you will be 
living in the parish, and I couldn’t bear you to 
be any thing but a friend; here are my roses— 
you are to look at them, not at me, please.” 

She was better worth looking at than any rose 
on that bright June day. I can not call to mind 
any of the details of her dress, but I have a gen- 
eral impression that it was floating, ample, di- 
aphanous. She had no hat on, but she shaded 
her face with a small sun-shade, which present- 
ly, as we stood among the roses, she asked me 
to hold. 

‘*You have not been long in orders, have 
you ?” she asked. 

** About a year.” 

** And did you take orders as soon as you were 
old ?" 

‘* No, I traveled on the Continent for two years 
after I left college.” 

** And how old were you when you left col- 
lege ?” . 


“ ” 


~two. 

**Then you will be twenty-six your next birth- 
day, and I shall be twenty-three; I am glad you 
are my senior; if you were younger, most likely 
you would waste your time by falling in love 
with me; now youll be more sensible.” 

She was free as a child from confusion as she 
said this, but I felt the color mount to my brow. 
For a few seconds I thought that I would woo 
her without more delay. I could not love her 
better than I did if I knew her for a year, or for 
a century. Why should I hesitate to avow that 
love? However, prudence prevailed, and I did 
hesitate. When I spoke it was to say: 

** Age is no safeguard, Miss Herriot.” 

“*No? isn’t it? Well, at any rate, I am glad 
you are not younger, because boys’ love is so 


tedious. I will give you the sweetest rose in my 
collection. Oh! what do you think of my old 
*home ?” 


‘*T think it altogether charming.” 


**So do I—so have many men who have 
wanted to—” 

She paused, and I asked : 

‘What ?” 


“*T can’t tell you; here’s a white rose to put 
with that crimson one. ‘Roses red and roses 
white, on a summer day’—do you know that 
song ?” 

“*T do not.” 

“Then I'll sing it to you. I have it to a 
guitar accompaniment; no, I won't sing it to 
you to-day, before the others; but if you'll come 
to-morrow you shall hear it.” 

Need it be told how eagerly I promised to 
come? Need it be told how I went, not only 
to-morrow, but many to-morrows, and how she 
grew kinder and kinder, and how my sister 
thought my suit was prospering, and how I 
feared my fate too much to put it to the test? 
My poor parish! It fared badly at my hands 
in those days, I am afraid; for when I was out of 
her presence I was absorbed in thinking of her. 

Three months passed in this way, and my sis- 
ter was beginning to twit me with my cowardice 
in deferring speech which should bring the affair 
toa final issue. But I felt myself that the pres- 
ent was so perfect that I could hardly wish it al- 
tered. Melanie and I were on those terms of 
half-acknowledged love which have such a pe- 
culiar fascination for both men and women. I 
could be satisfied with nothing more definite 
for a time, I told myself and my sister; and my 
sister shook her head’, and said we ‘‘ might as 
well be openly engaged, and have done with it.” 

1 was with her daily, almost hourly, for she 
spent a great deal of her time at Lady Vallant’s 
house, and Lady Vallant was the most consider- 
ate of sisters and hostesses. We read together, 
we rode together, we sang and talked together, 
incessantly. If by any rare chance, when she 
was at home, I missed calling every morning at 
Herriot Court, she would reproach me with my 
neglect of her in the most plaintive way. Our 
intimacy, and what was likely to ensue from it, 
were spoken of pretty freely in the neighborhood, 
and more than once I was openly congratulated. 
Still there was always a something to prevent 
my saying the actual words which should do 
away with all doubt. How it was I can not tell; 
but whenever I brought myself to the point of 
utterance, she lured me away from it. 

One day I was sitting listening to her sweet 
voice and watching her sweet face, and we were 
alone. Suddenly she put hér guitar down, and 
bent forward, with both her hands on my 
shoulder, as she had clasped thém there many a 
time before. How her touch thrilled me! And 
how well she knew it! 

** Walter,” she said, with rather a sad cadence 
in her tones, ‘‘ ours has been a happy fellowship, 
hasn't it?” 

I caressed her hand for a moment in silence. 
Then I determined to be bold, and ask for it; 
and so, holding it very tightly, and kissing it 
once or twice, I began : 

‘*Has been happy, and will be even happier, 
dearest. You know—” 

“‘That I mustn't be treated by yot in this 
unceremonious way, Walter. We must behave 
better than this to-morrow. I shall have a vis- 
itor.” 

‘* Who is he?” I asked, jealously. 

** An old school-girl friend of mine, Kate Tre- 
herne, is coming to stay with me.” 

“* Refore she comes let me ask—” 

“No, I won't have you ask any thing. Go, 
now. I will not have vou here another minute 
to-day. I have thousands of things to do. I 
couldn't attend to your prettiest speeches.” She 





| lower 


| dise for the remainder of that day 


“| want you to | Court, and 


said all this hurriedly. Then she added, in a 
** After to-morrow you shall say 
what you like to me.” 

I kissed her hand, and promised obedience, 
and went away then, and was in a fool's para 
The next 
morning I went up, about eleven, to Herriot 
an unaccountable and un 


voice, 
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usual stir in the place. When I was shown into 
the drawing-room my darling came forward to 
me with a bright, blushing face, and looked 
round at a young lady who was sitting by the 
table examining some rich dresses, as she said : 

‘This is my particular friend, Mr. Armitage. 
Walter, this is Miss Treherne.” 

Miss Treherne scanned me curiously as she 
acknowledged the introduction, and I felt al- 
most inclined to resent the expression of min- 
gled smile and sneer that there was upon her 





face. 


She was a large, handsome, aquiline- | 


nosed brunette, with big dark eyes, and a very | 


low brow. Languid and rather insolent in her 
manner, I thought, as she turned to Melanie, 
and said: 

‘*Come, Melanie; you have no time for tri-+ 
fling now. Do decide. Is it to be this satin or 
this moiré ?” 

‘*[ will settle that question by-and-by,” Miss 
Herriot said, sweeping the things up, and run- 
ning out of the room with them. She gave me 
one look as she passed—a look so full of peni- 
tence and pity that a presentiment of evil as- 
sailed. me. 

‘Have you known Miss Herriot long?” Miss 
Treherne asked, when we had been together two 
or three minutes. 

« About three months,” I said, quickly. 

“Then I'll hope you're only slightly wound- 
ed,” she said, quietly. ‘‘ Perhaps, confidential 
as she has been with vou, she has never told you 
that she is going to be married ?” 

“* Married a étied, starting up. 

‘*Yes—to my brother. It’s an engagement 
of some standing. But by the terms of her 
grandfather's will she couldn’t marry till she 
was twenty-three, without forfeiting the prop- 
erty. IE believe she has indemnified herself by 
flirting; baut— Are you not well?” 

I could not help it. I could not help groan- 
ing alowd as I bent my head forward and shut 
out the light of day. There was silence in the 
room fora few moments, ‘Then Miss ‘Treherne 
spoke again : 

“*T see how it is with you, Mr. Armitage. 
Take my advice, and go without seeing her any 
more. No good could come of a few parting 
words, My brother is in the house even now. 
I speak for your sake more than his. They 
love each other passionately. And when they 
are married, and he is always with her, she will 
keep from flirting, I trust and believe. Bear it 
like @ man.” 

I took her advice—that is to say, I went away 
without seeing my filse, fair love any more. She 
married shortly after this, and I bore the tidings 

‘like a man,” but like a very battered and heart- 
stricken one. And so ended the episode that 
connected me with the famous flirt. 





PARIS GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorresponpDeEnTt. | 


OLITICS are still the order of the day, and 
take precedence over fashion itself. Unless 
Frenchmen mind what they are about, they-will 
soon become as heavy and tiresome as German 
mein herrs. In the presence of grave events such 
as thos3 which have been accomplished during 
the last few months, we might have submitted 
with resignation to this oppressive heaviness of 
the social atmosphere; but now the constitution 
is voted, it has been ratified by a p/ebiscite, and 
our rights are guaranteed. Can not we then 
amuse ourselves a little, and attend to our private 
affairs? Private atfairs! I really begin to think 
that our happy Parisians have no private affairs 
to mind. ‘Their great business just now is to 
upset the ministry, whom the opposition accuses 
of having encouraged, if not invented, the small- 
pox, which still makes a great many victims here. 
People die of something else besides that dire 
disease. For instance, General De Goyon, who 
died of a fit of apoplexy in his carriage, and 
whom his coachman drove to the Tuileries with- 
out knowing what had happened. Born in 1802, 
he had commanded the French troops in Rome, 
and been raised to the dignity of Senator in 1862. 
He was very affable and popular. We have 
also lost a writer who, from 1837 to 1859, ob- 
tained great triumphs, but who had outlived his 
fame. I allude to Joseph Bouchardy, born in 
1810, the author of ‘‘Gaspardo le Pécheur,”’ 
‘* Lazare le Pitre,” ‘‘ Jean le Cocher,” and nu- 
merous other snuecessful dramas, some of which 
have no doubt been adapted for transatlantic 
scenes. 

Duval, the founder of the eating-houses known 
as bouillons-Duval, has just followed, in the prime 
of life, General De Goyon and Bouchardy, leay- 
ing an immense fortune acquired by honest in- 
dustry. About fifteen years ago he kept a mis- 
erable little butcher's stall in the Rue Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. One fine morning the idea 
struck him that the odds and ends of meat and 
the bones might be used to make excellent soup. 
He set to work, and opened in his back shop a 
restaurant, where he served at low prices a good 
potage, the rags of meat used to make it, and 
the most ordinary wine. 
was cheap and good, his tables were always 
crowded. Encouraged by his success, he rent- 
ed a large ball-room in the Rue Montesquieu, 
near the Palais Royal, and inaugurated the first 
of the important éstablishments which are now 
to be found in every quarter of Paris. He only 
expected to be patronized by the working-class- 
es; but the rooms were soon invaded by clerks, 
shop-k , and representatives of the bour- 
eotsie, French artisans were too proud to elbow 
better dressed people, and renurand to their wine 
shops, Duval secured his new customers by add 
ing vegetables, fowl, and game to his bill of fare 
and was ere long enabled to open other | 
the same plan. Ome of the moet pleasant feat 

res of these establishments wae the dicappear 
f the greasy-haired and emirking waiter 


who were advantageously replaced by young fe- 
male attendants, modestly dressed in a sort of 
uniform. ‘They were generally pretty and well 
behaved, for those who conducied themselves 
properly received a marriage portion from their 
kind employer—an example which, I trust, his 
successor will follow. Duval never gave up his 
trade as a butcher, and was the owner of the 
admirably kept shop of the Rue Tronchet, which 
attracted the attention of all strangers. He used 
invariably to purchase the beuf gras ; and his 
stout person might be seen every year lolling in 
a phaeton following the Shrove-Tuesday proces- 
sion. 

Another Parisian celebrity, Dr. Cabarrus, has 
also been carried off, in his seventy-second year, 
by disease of the heart. He was an illegitimate 
son of the famous Madame Tallien, and broth- 
er-in-law to M. De Lesseps. This disciple 
of Hahnemann was more famous as a witty 
talker than as a physician. As a conversation- 
alist he was the rival of old Villemain, who has 
also bid farewell to this world, notwithstanding 
his title of perpetual secretary of the French 
Academy. Cabarrus, who was a thorough Pa- 
risian, used to laugh at every thing, even at ho- 
meopathy. ‘The following laughable recipe is 
attributed to him: ‘‘ The best nourishment for 
convalescents is homeopathic soup, which is easi- 
ly prepared. Buy four pounds of meat, without 
bone; have it carefully tied round with a string ; 
carry it to the Pont des Arts, or any other bridge, 
and let it down into the Seine by means of a sec- 
ond string; allow it to infase for about three 
minutes, throw it away, and then go down to 
Havre and fill a bottle by dipping it into the riv- 
er; pour the liquid thus obtained into a pail of 
pump-water; give your invalid a table-spoonful 
of this mixture every morning, and he will soon 
recover his former strength !” 

[ doubt whether Duval would have died a 
millionaire had he served this style of broth to 
his customers. 

Villemain, whom I have just mentioned, tran- 
quilly suceambed, as he said himself, to ‘‘ that 
terrible malady called eighty years.” He was 
an elegant and correct writer. He had lost the 
favor of Napoleon [. by refusing to strike out, in 
an edition of the Latin classics, maxims which 
displeased the then all-powerful autocrat. Yet, 
jn 1816, the professor who would not expurgate 
‘Tacitus in a Bonapartist sense had the sad cour- 
age to compliment the Emperor of Russia when 
he visited the Institute, and hailed him as ‘‘ the 
gallant Alexander.” This language did not pre- 
vent him from lecturing at the Sorbonne, and the 
young men of the day did not punish him for his 
want of patriotism. His eloquence made the 
hearers forget his ungainly figure (he was hump- 
backed) and his defective delivery. But in those 
days his dread and hatred of the Jesuits would 
have sufficed to render any orator popular. His 
fear of the mysterious company of Jesus was such 
that, at one time, he saw daggers in every hand 
and poison in every cup. While he was Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction he fancied one morn- 
ing that his clerical enemies had broken into the 
house, and jumped out of the window in his 
night-shirt—a most unofficial costume for a min- 
ister! He was taken to an asylum, where he 
soon recovered his bodily and mental health. 
When Louis Philippe, a few years after, asked 
him to resume his former functions, he answered : 
* No, please your Majesty; if I went in by that 
door again I might be tempted to jump out of the 
window a second time.”” Madame Récamier said 
of him: ‘*‘ How amiable Villemain is!: He does 
not say a word of what he thinks, he does not think 
a word of what he says; but he is so witty!” At 
any rate he was a good English scholar and an 
admirer of English literature. 

The attention of Parisian belles has lately been 
called to the dangers incurred by wearing high- 
heeled boots or shoes. This fashion not only 
causes accidents, but is said to produce a va- 
riety of painful effects on the nerves and on the 
anatomy of the foot, resulting from an unnatural 
position of this important member of the body. 
Medical men are often consulted for suffering, 
generally local, but often spinal, originating from 
the ridiculous custom which induces ladies to 
walk lame. Dr. Fortin has published some ex- 
cellent remarks against this absurd habit, and he 
gives the following advice to the fair patients 
who have injured their feet: ‘‘Go to bed and 
use bandages soaked in a mixture of—alcoholic 
tincture, 100 grammes ; alcolature of arnica, 100 
grammes; chloroform, 20 grammes.” The best 
remedy, in my opinion, is to have sufficient un- 
derstanding to give up exaggerated heels. 

The use, or rather abuse, of bicycles has be- 
come a regular mania here, and, I may add, a 
regular nuisance. Many of our promenades are 
invaded by senseless riders who drive their iron 
horses furiously along the road, often racing 
against one another, to the great inconvenience 
of quiet pedestrians. For every graceful cavalier 
who can command his machine and uses it for 
locomotion, one meets fifty hair-brained and in- 
competent fools who merely wish to astonish the 
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natives by showing off their graces. Bicycles 
may be a useful invention in the abstract; but 
to have them playing all sorts of silly evolutions 
in crowded walks, frightening horses, hurting 
pedestrians, and injuring their persons or, dress- 
es, creating a prolific source of accidents, is an 
almost unbearable bore. If the riders require 
| this sort of exercise, let them take it in more 
convenient places, if they do not wish to oblige 
the authorities to interfere. 

The immense allegorical picture of ‘‘ America 
quelling Civil War,” painted by Yvon for A. T. 
Stewart, Keq., i attracting mach attention at 
the Exhibition of 1870. It has been cruelly 
criticised by the Parisian press. Not unfairly, 


either 


om men, deities and women, as no artist ever 
imagined The States of the UU efon represent 
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meant to represent the great republic, wisdom, } 
and science. A most original medley! Alle- 
gorical groups, children playing with flowers, 
negroes, Indians, white men and women, and 
a bronze statue of Washington. And such a 
mixture of nudities and modern costumes! It 
ought to please every one—our modern tailors 
and the lovers of mythological costume—yet, 
strange to say, it satisfies no one! Some wick- 
ed critics even declare that many of the groups 
do not bear the stamp of Yvon’s undeniable tal- 
ent, and ask him whether he painted this can- 
vas alone. By-the-by, I fancy Mr. Stewart will 
ask the artist why he has dressed in Confederate 
gray the soldier who is liberating the prostrate 
negro. 

I am glad to say that the works of American 
artists who figure at this-year’s Exhibition are 
much admired, and that many of them have al- 
ready found purchasers. After taking another 
look at their paintings, I'll give a detailed ac- 
count of them in my next letter. 

Fashion, capricious fashion, is again declaring 
in favor of straw bonnets, which have so long 
been excommunicated. As a lover of common- 
sense, I am glad to say that the new bonnet is | 
to be large enough to cover the head. Dunstable 
and Luton, two towns famous for the manufac 
ture of this article, have already felt the benefit 
of this coming change. Large orders are being 
made by French houses, and the wages paid to 
the Bedfordshire plaiters have been almost doub- 
led. Ofcourse, they will bless the straw that shows 
the trade-wind blows in such a good direction. 

mi FJ. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
HE corner-stone of the new building for the 
New England Female Medical College was 
recently laid in Boston. It is expected that the 
editice will be handsome and commodious, af- 
fording excellent facilities for educational pur- 
ea and rooms for a portion of the students. 
t will be built of brick, with white granite trim- 
mings, and is to be completed by the Ist of next 
October, one month before the annual term com- 
mences. A copper box was deposited beneath 
the corner-stone, containing a complete file of 
Annual Reports of the College from 1848 to 1869 ; 
publications by the Secretary, Dr. Samuel Greg- 
Gry; Letters to Ladies in favor of Female Phy- 
sicians (1850); historical sketch of College to 
1860; Female Physicians, Doctor or Doctress ? 
circulars; programme of ceremonies of laying 
corner-stone; and copies of Boston daily pa- 
pers. 





A Newport “ cottage’’ was recently completed, 
the hall of which is covered with an elegant Chi- 
nese paper, imported for the purpose. This pa- 
per is very curiously made—no two figures or 
flowers being alike, it all having been colored by 
hand. The pattern is tall trees bearing flowers 
of the most brilliant colors, the branches filled 
with birds of every shape, size, and hue, while 
on the ground, which is pale blue, are butterflies 
and insects on the wing. The walls are a curious 
study. 





How great a scandal will a little matter create ! 
A short time ago a rumor was spread over Vien- 
na that the Empress Elizabeth, goaded to mad- 
ness by the infidelities of her imperial hus- 
band, had committed suicide by shooting her- 
self through the heart with a revolver. The fact 
was, that in trying to wrest from her son a load- 
ed revolver with which he was playing, the Em- 
press shot herself through the hand—a bad ac- 
cident, doubtless, but not to be compared with 
the one reported. 


Gad’s Hill, the late home of Mr. Dickens, is in 
Kent, about an hour’s ride by railway from Lon- 
don, on the road to Canterbury. The house in 
which he resided is a comfortable, old - fash- 
ioned mansion, two stories in height, surmount- 
ed by an observatory in the middle of the roof, 
and has attic chambers lighted by the dormer- 
windows of another age. In front is a porch, 
with shrubbery on each side of it. In this porch 
Mr. Dickens often stood, looking out upon the 
road, while resting from the almost continuous 
toil in his library within. He wrote most of his 
more recent books at Gad’s Hill. 





Chicago papers advertise in this style: ‘ Di- 
vorces legally obtained without appearance in 
court, or publication in the papers. A common 
article five dollars !”’ 





A peculiarity of the new Congregational 
church in Chieago—which has just been fin- 
ished at a cost of $180,000—is that the reading- 
desk, or pulpit, is provided with a copper speak- 
ing-trumpet, which is connected with eleven 
pews, where, with rubber hose and cup attached, 
the deaf may enjoy a sermon as well as those 
not so unfortunate. 


A pleasant conceit was that of a young Bos- 
ton girl, who originated a plan last summer of 
distributing little bouquets of flowers to the in- 
mates of hospitals, work-rooms, and jails, as well 
as to the sick and needy elsewhere. The flow- 
ers are received in the chapel of Hollis Street 
Church, every Monday and Thursday morning, 
from all who are interested enough to send 
them. They are then speedily arranged, and 
distributed swift-footed carriers. Pale, sick 
faces light up joyously as the bright messengers 
being to them fragrant blossoms. Even the in- 
mates of the gloomy jail look as if there was yet 
hope and happiness in store for them, as they 
see a huge basket brimming over with sweetness 
entering their dark domain. Blessed flowers! 
what a mission they may accomplish ! 








Some months ago a prize was offered by the 
Medical Gazette, for the greatest number of a 
cepted clinical reports contributed by any one 
medical student. The award was finally made 
o“M. M. W.,” the clearness and succinctness 
Wf whose articles were greatly admired The 
successful competitor proves to be Mrs. Melissa 
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M. Webster, a graduate of the Woman's Medi 
cal College of Penneyivania It le clear thet in 
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When Mr. Dickens wis in Cincinnati, during 
his first visit to America, in 1842, a young lady 
who happened to attend a party given in his 
honor jotted down in her note-book her im- 
pressions of the hero of the day, and some lit- 
tle incidents that came under her observation. 
Now every thing concerning him is interesting 
to his admirers. She describes him thus: “ He 
is young and handsome, has a mellow, beautiful 
eye, fine brow, and abundant hair. His mouth 
is large, and his smile so bright it seemed to 
shed light and happiness all about him. His 
manner is easy — negligent — but not elegant. 
His dress was foppish; in fact, he was ove. 
dressed; yet his garments were worn so easily 
they appeared to be a necessary part of him. He 
had a dark coat, with lighter pantaloons; a 
black waistcoat embroidered with colored flow 
ers; and about his neck, covering his white 
shirt- front, was a black neck-cloth, also em- 
broidered in colors, in which were placed two 
large diamond pins connected by a chain; a 
gold watch-chain and a large red rose in his 
button-hole completed his toilette.’ When 
about to leave the party some lady laughingly 
asked Mr. Dickens to give her the rose he wore 
asamemento. He jocosely shook his head, say 
ing: ‘That would not do; he could not give it 
to one; the others would be jealous.”’ Half a 
dozen then insisted on having it, whereupon he 
proposed to divide the leaves among them. In 
taking the rose from his coat, either by design 
or accident, the leaves loosened and fell upon 
the floor, and, amidst considerable laughter, the 
ladies stooped and gathered them. 





The latest coined word is “ testimonialized.” 
It will not be found in the existing editions of 
‘Webster,’ or ‘‘ Worcester;”’ but the idea in 
tended to be conyeyed by it is, that somebody 
has received a testimonial cf honor—or other 
wise! 

Open-air concerts in several of the city parks 
are now established weekly facts—and very pleas 
ant ones, too. 

A lady writing from Edinburgh describes a 
novelty in the way of parasols. It was made en 
tirely of bright green silk, over which were laid 
peacocks’ feathers—the eye feathers of the tail, 
one over the other—till the whole thing was « 
glowing mass of coloring. The fringe was the 
upper part of the feather in a double row (sewn 
on, I fancy), and the whole effect was gorgeous 
The handle was carved work, tipped by a tiny 
peacock in gold and enamel, with gems (sap 
phires) for eyes. The price was only fifteen 
guineas; and it was as perishable as it was 
beautiful. 

Cn the Bath road, in Newport, is an unfinish 
ed house of beautiful design, two great granite 
gate-posts marking the entrance to neglected 
grounds. ‘The house is occupied; but there is a 
story that the owner, while building it, dreamed 
one night that he would die if he finished the 
place. Imagining this to be a warning, he 
stopped work immediately. Hence its incom- 
plete condition. 

Not long ago Mr. Henry Hoyt offered premi- 
ums for the two best Sunday-school books. In 
response there has been sent him a pile of man- 
uscripts five feet long, two feet high, and two 
wide! Some labor to examine all that! 

During the recent anniversary meetings in this 
city a reverend gentleman, who was occupying 
the position of chairman, was made the subject 
of an exhaustive eulogy by one of the’speakers, 
His life was reviewed from the cradle, and pro- 
spectively viewed to the grave, with unbounded 
admiration. The reverend bore it with a grave 
face, and at the close, leaning toward a neighbor, 
he whispered, ‘‘ Now I know just how griddle 
cakes feel when molasses is poured over them.”’ 


“Spotted Tail” is chivalrous. On being shown 
the piles of national gold in the Treasury he 
turned away unimpressed by the sight. ‘Gold 
good,”’ he said; ‘“‘ but much pretty woman worth 
more than gold !”’ 

Children hear new words, and often use them 
with little idea of their true meaning. They 
are frequently blamed for doing, or not doing, 
things when their little minds have by no means 
comprehended the words employed in giving 
them directions. ‘‘ Mamma,” said a wee child 
one Sunday evening, after having sat still in the 
house all day ‘‘like a good child,” “‘ have I hon- 
ored you to-day?’ ‘I don’t know,” replied 
the mother, wonderingly; ‘‘ why do you ask?’ 
‘* Because,’’ said the little one, shaking her head 
sadly, ‘‘the Bible says, ‘Honor thy father and 
mother that thy days may be long ;’ and this has 
been, oh, the longest day I ever saw.” 





The thirtieth anniversary of the Colored 
Home, located at the intersection of First Ave- 
nue and Sixty-fifth Street, occurred a week or two 
ago. Among those who enjoy the benefits of the 
Home are several of very advanced age. ‘‘Aunty 
Frances,”’ is 109 years old, and “‘ Aunt Betsy,’’ 
105. The latter was born on Staten Island, and 
was a slave for nineteen years, purchasing at 
last her own freedom for $150. 

Eliza Revels, sister of Senator Revels, is also 
an inmate, and is at present very feeble. She 
has been at the Home since 1864, is sixty-three 
years old, and was born at Augusta, Georgia. 
She has five brothers living, one of whom is the 
Senator. She says she remains at the Home 
from choice, finding it a pleasant “‘ home’’ to her. 

A tragic story comes from Pesth. Two broth- 
ers belonging to a highly respectable family in- 
dulged in the bitterest hatred toward each other. 
But a daughter of one, named Zouzsi, and Pista, 
a son of the other, loved each other deeply, In 
vain they begged the consent of their parents to 





their marriage At length they resolved to d 
together. They accordingly put on their best 
attire, went into a neighboring garden, and there 
Pista shot Zovussi through the heart, afterward 
putting a bullet into his wl ait Trouble 
by presentimente of « * two fathers f 
ywed their children into ' garden, and find 
y them both dead, they «bot ecives int 
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AULD MARE MAGGIE. 
See illustration on page 440. 
more characteristic of Burns—of 


to his Auld Mare Maggie, on gi her the accus- 
tomed Ripp of Corn to in the New-Year. 
The attachment of the old farmer to his faithful 
old servant; the recollection of her nine-and- 
twenty years of service since she was given to 
him with fifty mark as marriage portion; the 
praises of her youthful beauty and strength, and 
the many excellent qualities of her prime, wheth- 
er for riding or driving in plow or cart; the 
glance at her feats of speed and endurance when 
she beat all competitors at brooses or wedding 
races; the grateful acknowledgment of the four 
gallant beasts he now owned from her, besides 
six more, the worst of which ‘‘ drew thretteen 
pund an’ two”—all these and many other remi- 
niscences, with charming touches of feeling and 
poetical strokes of contrast, are put into the 
auld farmer’s New-Year’s salutation. But per- 
haps the happiest conception of the poet’s fancy 
is that contained in the following lines : 
When first I gaed to woo my Jenny, 
Ye then was trottin’ wi’ your minnie ; 
Tho’ ye was trickie, slee, an’ funnie, 
e n’er was donsie; 
But hamely, tawie, geist, cannie, 
An’ unco sonsie. 
That day - pranc’d wi’ muckle pride, 
When ye bure hame my bonnie bride; 
An’ sweet an’ gracefu’ she did ride, 
Wi maiden air! 
Kyle Stewart I could bragged wide 
For sic a pair. 


Well may the old farmer, with such recollec- 
tions, greet his ancient companion with promises 
of continued protection and support, together 
with all needed indulgence, now as they “‘ totter” 
on together through the new year. 

The poet has found a very appreciative and 
congenial illustrator in Mr. John Faed. Maggie 


is certainly now a poor, worn-out old creature, |' 


stiff and crazy, sunk in the back, and showing 
her bones; and her old hide, once so ‘‘ dappl’t, 
sleek, an’ glaizie,” now ‘‘as white’s a daisie,” 
does not receive, and would not repay, careful 
grooming. Yet it is quite possible to believe the 
praises of her youthful virtues; and her old eye 
is not yet too dim to sagaciously twinkle with 
gratitude. Her master’s cheery, kindly face is 
a capital study of a hale old Scottish farmer— 
honest, industrious, thrifty, but full of good-na- 
ture, and beaming with genial humor. His face 
is quite worthy of Wilkie in expression, while it 
is modeled with greater completeness than most 
heads of that master. The bright-eyed lassie 
carrying theempty corn-measure, with her sturdy 
little brother at her side, is fast ripening to the 
age at which her mother, Jenny, was borne home 
a ‘*ponnie bride” on Maggie’s back. 





{Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1870,.by Harper & Brotners, in the Clerk’s Office 
of the District Court of the United States, for the 
Southern District of New York.] 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE PREFECT OF POLICE. 


Oxsgp Cuvte had requested his business agents, 
Messrs. Bourdonnais Freres, to obtain a suitable 
place for his family on their arrival, He went 
first to their office, and learned that the family 
were then in Marseilles, and received their ad- 
dress, He then went immediately for Zillah, 
and brought her with him. The family consist- 
ed of two small girls, aged respectively eight and 
ten, two maids, a nurse, and a valet or courier, 
or both combined. A sister of Obed’s had the 
responsibility of the party. 

Delight at getting among any friends would 
have made this party welcome to her; but Miss 
Chute’s thorough respectability made her posi- 
tion entirely unobjectionable. Obed Chute’s feel- 
ings were not of a demonstrative character. He 
kissed his sister, took each of his little girls up 
in his arms, and held them there for about an 
hour, occasionally walking up and down the room 
with them, and talking to them all the time. He 
had brought presents from all parts of the world 
for every member of his family, and when at 
length they were displayed, the children made 
the house ring with their rejoicings. Zillah was 
soon on a home footing with this little circle. 
Miss Chute, though rather sharp and very an- 
gular, was still thoroughly kind-hearted, and 
sympathized deeply with the poor waif whom 
Providence had thrown under her protection. 
Her kind care and unremitting attention had a 
favorable effect ; and Zillah grew rapidly better, 
and regained something of that strength which 
she had lost during the terrors of her late ad- 
venture. She was most anxious to go to Na- 
ples; but Obed told her that she would have to 
wait for the next steamer, which would prolong 
her stay in Marseilles at least a fortnight. 

As soon as Obed had seen Zillah fairly settled 
in the bosom of his family, he set out to give 
information to the police about the whole mat- 
ter. His story was listened to with the deepest 
attention. Windham, who was present, corrob- 
orated it; and finally the thing was considered 
to be of such importance that the chief of police 
determined to pay Zillah a visit on the following 
day, for the sake of finding out the utmost about 
so mysterious an affair. ‘This official spoke En- 
glish very well indeed, and had spent all his life 
in the profession to which he belonged. 





Both Obed Chute and Windham were present 
at the interview which the chief of police had 
with Zillah, and heard all that she had to say in 
answer to his many questions, ‘The chief began 
by assuring her that the case was a grave one, 
both as affecting her, and also as affecting France, 
and more ly Marseilles. He apologized 
for being forced to ask a great many questions, 
and hoped that she would understand his mo- 
tives, and answer freely. 

Zillah told her story in very much the same 
terms that she had told it on board the stdamer. 
Her father had died some years ago, she said. 
She and her sister had been living together in 
various parts of England, ‘Their last home was 
Tenby. She then gave a minute account of 
the accident which had happened to Hilda, and 
showed the letter which had been written from 
Naples, This the chief of police scanned very 
curiously and closely, examining the envelope, 
the post-marks, and the stamps, 

Zillah then proceeded to give an account of 
her journey until the arrival at Marseilles. She 
told him of the confusion which had prevailed, 
and how the mail steamers had been taken off 
the route, how Gualtier had found a yacht and 
purchased it for her, and how Mathilde had de- 
serted her. ‘Then she recounted her voyage up 
to the time when she had seen the steamer, and 
had fallen prostrate at the foot of the mast. 

‘* What was the date of your arrival at Mar- 
seilles ?” asked the chief, after long thought. 

Zillah informed him. 

‘* Who is Gualtier ?” 

‘* He is a teacher of music and drawing.” 

‘Where does he live?” 

**In London.” 

“Do you know any thing about his anteced- 
ents ?” 


‘* Have you known him long?” 

**'Yes; for five years.” 

‘* Has he generally enjoyed your confidence?” 

“T never thought uuch about him, one 
way or the other.. My father found him in 


London, and brought him to instract me. Aft- |. 


erward—” 

Zillah hesitated. She was thinking of Chet- 
wynde. 

** Well—afterward — ?” 

“* Afterward,” said Zillah, ‘‘ that is, after my 
father’s death, he still continued his instruc- 
tions,” 

‘‘ Did he teach your sister also?” 

eee 

**Your sister seems to have had great con- 
fidence in him, judging from her letter ?” 

kes.” 

**Pid she ever make use of his services be- 
fore ?” 

* No," 

‘*Might she not have done so ?” 

‘*T don’t see how. No occasion ever arose.” 

‘*Why, then, did she think him so trust- 
worthy, do you suppose ?” . 

‘* Why, I suppose because he had been known 
to us so long, and had been apparently a hum- 
ble, devoted, and industrious man. We were 
quite solitary always. We had no friends, and 
so I suppose she thought of him. It would have 
been quite as likely, if I were in her situation, 
that I would have done the same—that is, if I 
had her cleverness.” 

‘** Your sister is clever, then ?” 

‘* Very clever indeed. She has always watch- 
ed over me like a—like a mother,” said Zillah, 
while tears stood in her eyes. 

** Ah!” said the chief; and for a time he lost 
himself in thought. 

“How many years is it,” he resumed, ‘since 
your father died ?” 

‘* About five years.” 

** How long was this Gualtier with you before 
his death ?” ° 

‘¢ About six months.” 


‘*Did your father ever show any particulary 


confidence in him ?” 

“No. He merely thought him a good teach- 
er, and conscientious in his work. He never 
took any particular notice of him.” 

‘* What was your father ?” 

** A landed gentleman.” 

‘Where did he live ?” 

‘Sometimes in Berks, sometimes in Lon- 
don,” said Zillah, in general terms. But the 
chief did not know any thing about English 
geography, and did not pursue this question any 
further. It would have resulted in nothing if he 
had done so, for Zillah was determined, at all 
hazards, to guard her secret. 

**Did you ever notice Gualtier’s manner?” 
continued the chief, after another pause. 

‘*No; I never paid any attention to him, nor 
ever took any particular notice of any thing about 
him. ‘He always seemed a quiet and inoffensive 
kind of a man.” 

‘© What do you think of him now ?” 

**T can scarcely say what. He is a villain, 
of course; but why, or what he could gain by 
it, is a mystery.” 

**Tyo you remember any thing that you can 
now recall which in any way looks like villainy?” 

**No, not one thing; and that is the trouble 
with me.” 

“Did he ever have any quarrel of any kind 
with any of you?” 

‘“ Never.” 

**Was any thing ever done which he could 
have taken as an insult or an injury ?” 

“* He was never treated in any other way than 
with the most scrupulous politeness. My father, 
my sister, and myself were all incapable of treat- 
ing him in any other way.” 

‘* What was your sister’s usual manner toward 
him ?” 

‘*Her manner? Oh, the usual dignified court- 
esy of a lady to an inferior.” 

‘** Did he seem to be a gentleman ?” 

‘*A gentleman? Of course not.” 





‘* He could not have imagined himself slight- 
ed, then, by any humiliation ?” 

‘* Certainly not.” 

‘*Could Gualtier have had any kriowledge of 
your pecuniary affairs ?” * 

‘* Possibly—in a general way.” 

**You are rich, are you not ?” 

“ce Yes. ” 

“Might he not have had ‘some design on your 
money ?” 

“T have thought of that; but there are insu- 
perable difficulties. Theré is, first, my sister: 
and, again, even if she had not eséaped, how 
could he ever get possession of the property?” 

The chief did not answer this. He went on to 
ask his own question. 

“* Did you ever hear of the loss of any of your 
a in any way—by theft, or by forgery ?” 

“ee ° ” 


‘* Did any thing of the kind take place in your 
father’s lifetime ?” 

‘* Nothing of the kind whatever.” 

‘*Do you know any thing about the anteced- 
ents of your maid Mathilde ?” 

‘*No; nothing except what little information 
she-may have volunteered. I never had any curi- 
osity about the matter.” ; 

** What is her full name ?” 

** Mathilde Louise Grassier.” 

** Where does she belong ?” 

“She said once that she-was born in Rouen; 
and I suppose she was brought up there, too, 
from her frequent references to that place. I 
believe she went from there to Paris, as lady’s- 
maid in an English family, and from thence to 
London.” 

“* How did you happen to get her?” 

‘* My father obtained her for me in London.” 

‘* What is‘her character? Is she cunning ?” 

‘* Not as far as I have ever seen. She always 
struck me as being quite weak out of her own 
particular department. She was an ‘excellent 
lady’s-maid, but in other respects quite a child.” 

‘* Might she not have been very deep, never- 
theless?” : 

“*¥t is possible. I'am not much of a judge of 
character; but, ‘as far as I could see, she was 
simply a weak, good-natured creature. I don’t 
think she would willingly do wrong; but I think 
she might be very easily terrified or persuaded. 
I think her flight from me was the work of Gual- 
tier.” 

‘* Did she ever have any thing to do with him ?” 

‘*T never saw ‘them together; in fact, when- 
ever he was in ‘the house she was always in my 
room. Idon’t see how it is possible that there 
could have been any understanding between 
them. For several years she was under my con- 
stant supervision, and if any thing of the kind 
had happened I would certainly recall it now, 
even if I had not noticed it ‘at the time.” 

““Did you ever have any trouble with Ma- 
thilde ?” 

‘** None whatever.” 

‘* Weak natures are sometimes vengeful. Did 
Mathilde ever experience any’ treatment which 
might have excited vengeful feelings ?” 

‘*She never experienced any thing but kind- 
ness.” 

“* Did your sister treat her with the same kind- 
ness ?” 

“Oh yes—quite so.” 

‘When she lived m England did she ever 
speak about Jeaving you, and going back to 
France ?” 

‘* No, never.” 

‘She seemed quite contented then ?” 

** Quite.” 

‘* But she left you very suddenly at last. How 
do you account for that?” 

‘*On the simple grounds that she found her- 
self in her own country, and did not wish to 
leave it; and then, also, her dread of a sea voy- 
age. But, in addition to this, I think that Gual- 
tier ‘must have worked upon her in some way.” 

“How? By bribery ?” 

“*T can scarcely think that, for she was better 
off with me. Her situation was very profitable.” 

**In what way, then, could he have worked 
upon her? By menaces?” 

‘¢ Perhaps so.” 

“But how? Can you think of any thing in 
your situation which would, by any possibility, 
put any one who might be your maid in any 
danger, or in any fear of some imaginary dan- 

add 


At this question Zillah thought immediately 
of her assumed name, and the possibility that 
Gualtier might have reminded Mathilde of this, 
and terrified her in some way. But she could 
not explain this ; and so she said, unhesitatingly, 

“No.” 

The chief of police was now silent and medi- 
tative for some time. 

‘¢ Your sister,” said he at length—‘‘ how much 
older is she than you?” 

‘* About four years.” 

‘* You have said that she is clever?” 

‘*She is very clever.” 

** And that she manages the affairs ?” 

‘* Altogether. I know nothing about them. 
I do not even know the amount of my income. 
She keeps the accounts, and makes all the pur- 
chases andthe payments—that is, of course, she 
used to.” 

‘© What is her character otherwise? Is she 
experienced at all in the world, or is she easily 
imposed upon ?” 

**She is very acute, very quick, and is thor- 
oughly practical.” 

** Do you think she is one whom it would be 
easy to impose upon ?” 

“‘T know that such a thing would be extreme- 
ly difficult. She is one of those persons who ac- 
quire the ascendency wherever she goes. She is 
far better educated, far more accomplished, and 
far more clever than I am, or can ever hope to 
be. She is clear-headed and clear-sighted, with 
a large store of common-sense. To impose upon 





— 


her would be difficult, if not impossible. She is 
very quick to discern character.” 

‘© And yet she trusted this Gualtier ?” 

**She did ; and that is a thing which js inex- 
plicable tome. I can only account for it on the 
ground that she had known him so long, and 
had ‘been ‘so accustomed to his obsequiousness 
and apparent conscientiousness, that her usual 
penetration was at fault. I think she trusted 
him, as I would have done, partly because there 
was no other, and partly out of habit.” 

“What did you say was the name of the place 
where you were living when your sister met with 
her accident ?” 

“Tenby.” 

‘*Was Gualtier living in the place?” 

‘No. 

“Where was he?” 

**Tn London.” 

‘* How did your sister know that he was there?” 

**T can not tell.” 

‘*Did you know where he was?” 

“*T knew nothing about kim. But my sister 
managed our affairs ; and when Gualtier left us 
I dare say he gave his address to my sister, in 
case of our wanting his services again.” 

**You dismissed Gualtier, I suppose, because 
you had no longer need for Lis services?” 

“ce es. » 


‘* You say that she never treated him with any 
particular attention ?” 

‘*On the contrary, she never showed any thing 
but marked hauteur toward him, I was indiffer- 
ent—she took trouble to be-dignified.” 

“Have you any living relatives ?” 

‘¢ No—none.” 

‘*Neither on the father’s side nor the mo- 
ther’s ?” 

“No.” 

“Have you no guardian ?” 

** At my father’s death there was a guardian— 
a nominal one—but he left the country, and we 
have never seen him since.” 

‘* He is not now in England, then?” 
ee 0. ” 

The chief of police seemel now to have ex- 
hausted his questions. He rosa, and, with renew- 
ed apologies for the trouble which he had given, 
left the room. Obed and Windham followed, 
and the former invited him to the library—a room 
which was called by that name from the fact that 
there was a book-shelf in it containing a few 
French novels. Here they sat in silence for a 
time, and at length the chief began to tell his 
conclusions. : 

**T generally keep my mind to myself,” said 
he, **but it is very necessary for you to know 
what I conceive to be the present aspect of this 
very important case. Let us see, then, how I 


-would analyze it. 


“¢In the first place, remark the position of the 
girls. 

**Two young, inexperienced girls, rich, alone 
in the world, without any relatives or any connec- 
tions, managing their own affairs, living in dif- 
ferent places—such is the condition of the prin- 
cipals in this matter. The guardian whom their 
father left has disappeared—gone perhaps to 
America, perhaps to India—no matter where. 
He is out of their reach. 

‘*These are the ones with whom this Gualtier 
comes in contact. He is apparently a very or- 
dinary man, perhaps somewhat cunning, and no 
doubt anxious to make his way in the world. 
He is one of those men who can be honest as 
long as he is forced to be; but who, the moment 
the pressure is taken off, can perpetrate crime 
for his own interests, without pity or remorse. 
I know the type well—cold-blooded, cunning, 
selfish, hypocritical, secretive, without much in- 
tellect, cowardly, but still, under certain circum- 
stances, capable of great boldness, So Gualtier 
seems to me. 

‘*He was in constant connection with these 
girls for five or six years. During that time he 
must have learned all about them and their af- 
fairs. He certainly must have learned how com- 
pletely they were isolated, and how rich they 
were. Yet I do not believe that he ever had any 
thought during all that time of venturing upon 
any plot against them. 

‘*Tt was Fate itself that threw into his hands 
an opportunity that could not be neglected. For, | 
mark you, what an unparalleled opportunity it 
was. One of these sisters—the elder, the man- 
ager of affairs, and guardian of the other—meets 
with an accident so extraordinary that it would 
be incredible, were it not told in her own hand- 
writing. She finds herself in Naples, ill, friend- 
less, and but recently saved from death. She 
can not travel to join her sister, so she writes to 
her sister to come to her in Naples, But how 
can that young sister come? It is a long jour- 
ney, and difficult for a friendless girl. She has 
no friends, so the elder Miss Lorton thinks very 
naturally of the faithful music-teacher, whom she 
has known so long, and who is now in London. 
She writes him, telling him the state of affairs, 
and no doubt offers him a sufficient sam of mon- 
ey to reward him for giving up his practice for a 
time. ‘The same day that her sister received her 
letter, he also receives his. ; " 

“Can you not see what effect this startling 
situation would have on such a man? Here, in 
brief, he could see a chance for making his for- 
tune, and getting possession of the wealth of these 
two. By making way with them, one after the 
other, it could easily be donee» He had no pity 
in his nature, and no conscience in particular to 
trouble him. Nor were there any fears of future 
consequences to deter him. These friendless 
girls would never be missed. They could pass 
away from the scene, and no avenger could pos- 
sibly rise up to demand an account of them at 
his hands. No doubt he was forming his plans 
from the day of the receipt of his letter all the 
way to Marseilles. 

“Now, in the plot which he formed and car- 
ried out, I see several successive steps. 
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‘‘'The first step, of course, was to get rid of 
the maid Mathilde. Miss Lorton’s description 
of her enables us to see how easily this could be 
accomplished. She was a timid creature, who 
does not seem to have been malicious, nor does 
she seem to have had any idea of fidelity. Gual- 
tier may either have cajoled her, or terrified her. 
It is also possible that he may have bought her. 
This may afterward be known when we find the 
woman herself. 

“<The next step is etident. It was to get rid 
of the younger Miss Lorton, with whom he was 
traveling. It was easy to do this on account of 
her f.iendlessness and inexperience. How he 
succeeded in doing it we have heard from her 
own lips. He trumped up that story about the 
steamers not running, and obtained her consent 
to go in a yacht. This, of course, placed her 
alone in his power. He picked up a crew of 
scoundrels, set sail, and on the second night scut- 
tled the vessel, and fled. Something prevented 
the vessel from sinking, and his intended victim 
was saved. 

‘* Now what is his third step ? 

‘*Of course there can be only one thing, and 
that third step will be an attempt of a similar kind 
against the elder Miss Lorton. If it is not too 
late to guard against this we must do so at once. 
He is probably with her now. He can easily 
work upon her. He can represent to her that 
her sister is ill at Marseilles, and induce her to 
come here. He can not deceive her about the 
steamers, but he may happen to find her just 
after the départure of the steamer, and she, in 
her impatience, may consent to go in a sailing 
vessel, to meet the same fate which he designed 
for her sister. 

“¢ After this, to complete my analysis of this 
man’s proceedings, there remains the fourth 
step. 

‘* Having got rid of the sisters, the next pur- 

ose will be to obtain their property. Now if 
he is left to himself, he will find this very easy. 

‘*T have no doubt that he has made himself 
fully acquainted with all their investments; or, 
if he has not, he will find enough among their 
papers, which will now be open to him. He can 
correspond with their agents, or forge drafts, or 
forge a power of attorney for himself, and thus 
secure gradually a control of all. There are 
many ways by which a man in his situation can 
obtain all that he wishes. ‘Their bankers seem 
to be purely business agents, and they have ap- 
parently no one who takes a deeper interest in 
them. 

‘* And now the thing to be done is to head 
him off. This may be done in various ways. 

“* First, to prevent the fulfillment of his design 
on the elder Miss Lorton, I can send off a mes- 
sage at once to the Neapolitan government, and 
obtain the agency of the Neapolitan police to 
secure his arrest. If he is very prompt he may 
have succeeded in leaving Naples with his victim 
before this; but there is a chance that he is rest- 
ing on his oars, and, perhaps, deferring the im- 
mediate prosecution of the third step. 

‘Secondly, I must put my machinery to work 
to discover the maid Mathilde, and secure her 
arrest. She will be a most important witness 
in the case. If she is a partner in Gualtier’s 
guilt, she can clear up the whole mystery. 

“‘Thirdly, we must have information of all 
this sent to Miss Lorton’s bankers in London, 
and her solicitors, so as to prevent Gualtier from 
accomplishing his fourth step, and also in order 
to secure their co-operation in laying a trap for 
him which will certainly insure his capture. 

‘* As for the younger Miss Lorton, she had bet- 
ter remain in Marseilles for six or eight weeks, 
so that if the elder Miss Lorton should escape 
she may find her here. Meantime the Neapoli- 
tan police will take care of her, if she is in Naples, 
and communicate to her where her sister is, so 
that she can join her, or write her. At any rate, 
Miss Lorton must be persuaded to wait here till 
she hears from her sister, or of her.” 

Other things were yet to be done before the 
preliminary examinations could be completed. 

The first was the examination of the man who 
had disposed of the yacht to Gualtier. He was 
found without any difficulty, and brought before 
the chief. It seems he was a common broker, 
who had bought the vessel at auction, on specu- 
lation, because the price was so low. He knew 
nothing whatever about nautical matters, and 
hated the sea. He had hardly ever been on 
board of her, and had never examined her. He 
merely held her in his possession till he could 
find a chance of selling her. He had sold her 
for more than double the money that he had paid 
for her, and thought the speculation had turned 
out very good. Nothing had ever been told him 
as to any peculiarity in the construction of the 
yacht. As far as he knew, the existence of such 
could not have been found out. 

On being asked whether the purchaser had as- 
signed any reason for buying the vessel, he said 
no; and from that fact the chief seemed to form 
@ more respectful opinion for Gualtier than he 
had hitherto appeared to entertain. Common 
cunning would have been profuse in stating mo- 
tives, and have given utterance to any number 
of lies. But Gualtier took refuge in silence. He 
bought the vessel, and said nothing about mo- 
tives or reasons. And, indeed, why should he 
have done so? 

Obed and Windham visited the yacht, in com- 
pany with the chief. She was in the dry dock, 
and the water had flowed out from her, leaving 
her open for inspection. Zillah’s trunks were 
taken out and conveyed to her, though their con- 
tents were not in a condition which might make 
them of any future value. Still, all Zillah’s jew- 
elry was there, and all the little keepsakes which 
had accumulated during her past life. The re- 
laa” of her trunks gave her the greatest de- 

ight. 

A very careful examination of the yacht was 
made by the chief of police and his two compan- 





ions. In front was a roomy forccastle; in the 
stern was a spacious cabin, with an after-cabin 
adjoining; between the two was the hold. On 
close examination, however, an iron bulkhead 
was found, which ran the whole length of the 
yacht on each side. This had evidently been 
quite unknown to Gualtier. He and his crew 
had scuttled the vessel, leaving it, as they sup- 
posed, to sink; but she could not sink, for the 
air-tight compartments, like those of a life-boat, 
kept her afloat. 























CHAPTER XXXII. 
TOO MUCH TOGETHER. 


Winpuam had exhibited the deepest interest 
in all these investigations. On the day after 
Zillah’s: interview with the chief of police he 
called and informed them that his business in 
England, though important, was -not pressing, 
and that he intended to remain in Marseilles for 
a few days, partly for the sake of seeing how the 
investigations of the police would turn out, and 
partly, as he said, for the sake of enjoying a lit- 
tle more of the society of his friend Chute. 
Thenceforth he spent very much of his time at 
Chute’s hotel, and Zillah and he saw very much 
of one another. Perhaps it was the fact that he 
only was altogether of Zillah’s own order; or it 
may have been the general charm of his manner, 
his noble presence, his elevated sentiments, his 
rich, full, ringing English voice. Whatever it 
may hate been, however, she did not conceal the 
pleasure which his society afforded her. She 
was artless and open; her feelings expressed 
themselves readily, and were made manifest in 
her looks and gestures. Still, there was a mel- 
ancholy behind all this which Windham could 
not but notice—a melancholy penetrating far be- 
neath the surface talk in which they both in- 
dulged. He, on his part, revealed to Zillah un- 
mistakably the same profound melancholy which 
has already been mentioned. She tried to con- 
jecture what it was, and thought of no other 
thing than the bereavement which was indicated 
by the sombre emblem on his hat. Between 
these two there was never laughter, rarely levity ; 
but their conversation, when it turned even on 
trifles, was earnest and sincere. Day after day 
passed, and each interview grew to be more 
pleasant than the preceding one. Often Obed 
Chute joined in the conversation; but their 
minds were of a totally different order from his ; 
and never did they feel this so strongly as when 
some hard, dry, practical, and thoroughly sensi- 
ble remark broke in upon ‘some little delicate 
flight of fancy in which they had been indulging. 

One day Windham came to propose a ride. 
Zillah assented eagerly. Obed did not care to 
go, as he was anxious to call on the chief of po- 
lice. So Zillah and Windham rode out togeth- 
er into the country, and took the road by the sea 
coast, where it winds on, commanding magnifi- 
cent sea views or sublime prospects of distant 
mountains at almost every turning. Hitherto 
they had always avoided speaking of England. 
Each seemed instinctively to shun the mention 
of that name; nor did either ever seek to draw 
the other out on that subject. What might be 
the rank of either at home, or the associations or 
connections, neither ever ventured to inquire. 
Kach usually spoke on any subject of a general 
nature which seemed to come nearest. On this 
occasion, however, Windham made a first at- 
tempt toward speaking about himself and his 
past. Something happened to suggest India. It 
was only with a mighty effort that Zillah kept 
down an impulse to rhapsodize about that glori- 
ous land, where all her childhood had been passed, 
and whose scenes were still impressed so vividly 
upon her memory. The effort at self-restraint 
was successful; nor did she by any word show 
how well known to her were those Indian scenes 
of which Windham went on to speak. He talked 
of tiger hunts; of long journeys through the hot 
plain or over the lofty mountain; of desperate 
fights with savage tribes. At length he spoke 
of the Indian mutiny. He had been at Delhi, 
and had taken part in the conflict and in the tri- 
umph. What particular part he had taken he did 
not say, but he seemed to have been in the thick 
of the fight wherever it raged. Carried away by 
the glorious recollections that crowded upon his 
memory, he rose to a higher eloquence than any 
which he had before attempted. The passion of 
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the fight came back. He mentioned by name 
glorious companions in arms. He told of heroic 
exploits—dashing acts of almost superhuman 
valor, where human nature became ennobled and 
man learned the possibilities of man. 
vid excitement that burned in his soul was com- 
municated to the fiery nature of Zillah, who was 
always so quick to catch the contagion of any 
noble emotion; his admiration for all that was 
elevated and true and pure found an echo in the 
heart of her who was the daughter of General 
Pomeroy and the pupil of Lord Chetwynde. 
Having herself breathed all her life an atmos- 
phere of noble sentiments, her nature exulted 
in the words of this high-souled, this chivalric 
man, who himself, fresh from a scene which 
had tried men’s souls as they had not been tried 
for many ah age, had shared the dangers and 
the triumphs of those who had fought and con- 
quered there. No, never before had Zillah 
known such hours as these, where she was 
brought face to face with a hero whose eye, 
whose voice, whose manner, made her whole 
being thrill, and whose sentiments found an echo 
in her inmost soul. 

And did Windham perceive this? Could he 
help it? Could he avoid seeing the dark olive 
face which flushed deep at his words—the large, 
liquid, luminous eyes which, beneath those deep- 
fringed lids, lighted up with the glorious fires of 
that fervid soul—the delicate frame that quiv- 
ered in the strong excitement of impassioned 
feelings? Could he avoid seeing that this creat- 
ure of feeling and of passion thrilled or calmed, 
grew indignant or pitiful, became stern or tear- 
ful, just as he gave the word? Could he help 
seeing that it was in his power to strike the key- 
note to which all her sensitive nature would re- 
spond ? 

Yet in all Zillah’s excitement of feeling she 
never asked any questions. No matter what 
might be the intensity of desire that filled her, 
she never forgot to restrain her curiosity. Had 
she not heard before of this regiment and that 
regiment from the letters of Guy? Windham 
seemed to have been in many of the places men- 
tioned in those letters. This was natural, as he 
belonged to the army which had taken Delhi. 
But in addition to this there was another won- 
der—there were those hill stations in which she 
had lived, of which Windham spoke so familiar- 
ly. Of course—she thought after due reflection 
—every British officer in the north of India must 
be familiar with places which are their common 
resort ; but it affected her strangely at first; for 
hearing him speak of them was like hearing one 
speak of home. 

Another theme of conversation was found in 
his eventful voyage from India. He told her 
about the outbreak of the flames, the alarm of 
the passengers, the coward mob of panic-strick- 
en wretches, who had lost all manliness and all 
human feeling in their abject fear. ‘Then he de- 
scribed the tall form of Obed Chute as it towered 
above the crowd. Obed, according to Wind- 
ham’s account, when he first saw him, had two 
men by their collars in one hand, while in the 
other he held his revolver. His voice with its 
shrill accent rang out like a trumpet peal as he 
threatened to blow out the brains of any man 
who dared to touch a boat, or to go off the quar- 
ter-deck. While he threatened he also taunted 
them. ‘‘You Britishers!” he cried. ‘‘If you 
are—which I doubt—then I’m ashamed of the 
mother country.” 

Now it happened that Obed Chute had al- 
ready given to Zillah a full description of his 
first view of Windham, on that same occasion. 
As he stood with his revolver, he saw Windham, 
he said—pale, stern, self-possessed, but active, 
with a line of passengers formed, who were busy 
passing buckets along, and he was just detail- 
ing half a dozen to relieve the sailors at the 
pumps. ‘‘That man,” concluded Obed Chute, 
‘Shad already got to wotk, while I was indulg- 
ing in a ‘spread-eagle."” 

Windham, however, said nothing of himself, 
so that Zillah might have supposed, for all that 
he said, that he himself was one of that panic- 
stricken crowd whom Obed Chute had reviled 
and threatened. 

Nor was this all. These rides were repeated 
every day. Obed Chute declared that this was 
the best thing for her in the world, and that she 
must go out as often as was possible. Zillah 
made no objection. So the pleasure was re- 
newed from day to day. But Windham could 
speak of other things than battle, and murder, 
and sudden death. He was deeply read in lit- 
erature. He loved poetry with passionate ar- 
dor. All English poetry was familiar to him. 
The early English metrical romance, Chaucer, 
Spenser, the Elizabethan dramatists, Waller, 
Marvell, and Cowley, Lovelace and Suckling, 
were all appreciated fully. He had admira- 
tion for the poets of the Restoration; he had 
no words to express the adoration which he felt 
for Milton; Gray and Collins he knew by heart ; 
Thomson and Cowper he could mention with 
appreciation ; while the great school of the Rev- 
olutionary poets rivaled all the rest in the admi- 
ration which they extorted from him. Tenny- 
son and the Brownings were, however, most in 
his thoughts; and as these were equally dear to 
Zillah, they met on common ground. What 
struck Zillah most was the fact that occasional 
stray bits, which she haa seen in magazines, and 
had treasured in her head, were equally known, 
and equally loved by this man, who would re- 
peat them to her with his full melodious voice, 
giving thus a new emphasis and a new meaning 
to words whose meaning she thought she al- 
ready felt to the full. In these was a deeper 
meaning, as Windham said them, than she had 
ever known before. He himself seemed to have 
felt the meaning of some of these. What else 
could have caused that tremulous tone which, in 
its deep musical vibrations, made these words 
ring deep within her heart? Was there not a 
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profounder meaning in the mind of this man, 
whose dark eyes rested upon hers with such an 
unfathomable depth of tenderness and sympathy 
—those eyes which had in them such a magnetic 
power that even when her head was turned away 
she could feel them resting upon her, and knew 
that he was looking at her—with what deep rev- 
erence! with what unutterable longing! with 
what despair! Yes, despair. For on this man’s 
face, with all the reverence and longing which it 
expressed, there was never any hope, there was 
never any look of inquiry after sympathy ; it was 
mute reverence—silent adoration; the look that 
one may cast upon a divinity, content with the 
offer of adoration, but never dreaming of a re- 
turn. 

The days flew by like lightning. Zillah passed 
them in a kind of dream. She only seemed 
awake when Windham came. When he left, all 
was barrenness and desolation. Time passed, 
but she thought nothing of Naples. Obed had 
explained to her the necessity of waiting at Mar- 
seilles till fresh news should come from Hilda, 
and had been surprised at the ease with which 
she had been persuaded to stay. In fact, for a 
time Hilda seemed to have departed out of the 
sphere of her thoughts, into some distant realm 
where those thoughts never wandered. She was 
content to remain here—to postpone her depart- 
ure and wait for any thing et all. Sometimes 
she thought of the end of all this. For Wind- 
ham must one day depart. ‘This had to end. 
It‘could not last. And whatthen? Then? Ah 
then! She would not think of it. Calamities 
had fallen to her lot before, and it now ap- 
peared to her that another calamity was to come 
—dark, indeed, and dreadful; worse, she feared, 
than others which she had braved in her young 
lite. 

For one thing she felt grateful. Windham 
never ventured beyond the limits of friendship. 
To this he had a right. Had he not saved her 
from death? But he never seemed to think of 
transgressing the strictest limits of conventional 
politeness. He never indulged at even the faint- 
est attempt ata compliment. Had he even done 
this much it would have been a painful embar- 
rassment. She would have been forced to shrink 
back into herself and her dreary life; and put 
an end to such interviews forever. But the trial 
did not come, and she had no cause to shrink 
back. So it was that the bright golden hours 
sped onward, bearing on the happy, happy days ; 
and Windham lingered on, letting his English 
business go. 

Another steamer had arrived from Naples, and 
yet another, but no word came from Hilda. Zil- 
lah had written to her address, explaining every 
thing, but no answer came. ‘The chief of police 
had received an answer to his original message, 
stating that the authorities at Naples would do 
all in their power to fulfill his*wishes; but since 
then nothing further had been communicated, 
His efforts to search after Gualtier and Mathilde, 
in France, were quite unsuccessful. He urged 
Obed Chute and Miss Lorton to wait still longer, 
until something definite might be found. Wind. 
ham waited also. Whatever his English busi. 
ness was, he deferred it. He was anxious, he 
said, to see how these efforts would turn out, and 
he hoped to be of use himself. 

Meanwhile Obed Chute had fitted up the 
yacht, and had obliterated every mark of the cas- 
ualty with which she had met. In this the party 
sometimes sailed. Zillah might perhaps have 
objected to put her foot on board a vessel which 
was associated with the greatest calamity of her 
life; but the presence of Windham seemed to 
bring a counter-association which dispelled her 
mournful memories. She might not fear to trust 
herself in that vessel which had once almost 
been her grave, with the man who had saved her 
from that grave. Windham showed himself a 
first-rate sailor. Zillah wondered greatly how 
he-could have added this to his other accomplish- 
ments, but did not venture to ask him. ‘There 
was a great gulf between them; and to have 
asked any personal question, however slight, 
would have been an attempt to leap that gulf. 
She dared not ask any thing. She herself was 
in a false position. She was living under an 
assumed name, and constant watchfulness was 
necessary. ‘The name ‘‘ Lorton” had not yet 
become familiar to her ears. Often when ad- 
dressed, she caught herself thinking that some 
one else was spoken to. But after all, as to the 
question of Windham’s seamanship, that was a 
thing which was not at all wonderful, since every 
Englishman of any rank is supposed to own a 
yacht, and to know all about it. 

Often Obed and his family went out with 
them; but often these two went out alone. Per- 
haps there was a conventional impropriety in 
this; but neither Obed nor his sister thought of 
it; Windham certainly was not the one to re- 
gard it; and Zillah was willing to shut her eyes 
to it. And so for many days they were thrown 
together. Cruising thus over the Mediterra- 
nean, that glory of seas—the blue, the dark, the 
deep—where the transparent water shows the 
sea depths far down, with all the wonders of the 
sea; where the bright atmosphere shows sharply 
defined the outlines of distant objects—cruising 
here on the Mediterranean, where France stretch- 
es out her hand to Italy; where on the horizon 
the purple hills arise, their tops covered with a 
diadem of snow; where the air breathes balm, 
and the tideless sea washes evermore the granite 
base of long mountain chains, evermore wearing 
away and scattering the débris along the sound- 
ing beach. Cruising over the Mediterranean— 


/ oh! what is there on earth equal to this? Here 


was a place, here was scenery, which might re- 
main forever fixed in the memories of both of 
these, who now, day after day, under these cloud- 
less skies, drifted along. Drifting? Yes, it was 
drifting. And where were they drifting to? 
Where? Neither of them asked. In fact, they 
‘were drifting nowhere; or, rather, they were 
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INTERVIEW BETWEEN THE CHIEF OF POLICE AND ZILLAH. 


drifting to that point where fate would interpose, 
and sevef them, to send them onward upon their 
different courses, They might drift for a time ; 
but, at last, they must separate, and then—what ? 
Would they ever again reunite? Would they 
ever again meet? Who might say? 

Drifting! 

Well, if one drifts any where, the Mediterrane- 
an is surely the best place; or, at least, the most 
favorable ; for there all things combine to favor, 





in the highest degree, that state of moral ‘‘ drift- 
ing” into which people sometimes full. 

The time passed quickly. Weeks flew by. 
Nothing new had been discovered. No informa- 
tion had come from Naples. No letter had come 
from Hilda. While Ziilah waited, Windham 
also waited, and thus passed six or seven weeks 
in Marseilles, which was rather a long time for 
one who was hurrying home on important busi- 
ness. But he was anxious, he said, to see the 
result of the investigations of the police. That 
result was, at length, made known. It was no- 
thing; and the chief of police advised Obed 
Chute to go on without delay to Naples, and 
urge the authorities there to instant action. He 
seemed to think that they had neglected the busi- 
ness, or else attended to it in such a way that it 
had failed utterly. He assured Obed Chute that 
he would still exert all his power to track the 
villain Gualtier, and, if possible, bring him to 
justice. This, Obed believed that he would do; 
for the chief had come now to feel a personal as 
well as a professional interest in the affair, as 
though somehow his credit were at stake. Un- 
der these circumstances, Obed prepared to take 
his family and Miss Lorton to Naples, by the 
next steamer, 

Windham said nothing. There was a pallor 
on the face of each of them as Obed told them 
his plan—telling it, too, with the air’of one who 
is communicating the most joyful intelligence, 
and thinking nothing of the way in which such 
joyous news is received. Zillah made no ob- 
servation. Involuntarily her eyes sought those 
of Windham. She read in his face a depth of 
despair which was without hope— profound— 
unalterable—unmovable. 

That day they took their last ride. 
words passed between them. Windham was 
gloomy and taciturn. Zillah was silent and sad. 
At length, as they rode back, they came to a 
place on the shore a few miles away from the 
city. Here Windham reined in his horse, and, 
as Zillah stopped, he pointed out to the sea. 

The sun was setting. Its rich red light fell 
full upon the face of Zillah, lighting it up with 
radiant glory as it did on that memorable morn- 
ing when her beautiful face was upturned as her 
head lay upon his breast, and her gleaming ebon 
hair floated over his shoulders. He looked at 
her. Her eyes were not closed now, as they 
were then, but looked back into his, revealing in 
their unfathomable depths an abyss of melan- 
choly, of sorrow, of longing, and of tenderness. 

‘*Miss Lorton,” said Windham, in a deep voice, 
which was shaken by an uncontrollable emotion, 
and whose tremulous tones thrilled through all 
Zillah’s being, and often and often afterward re- 
curred to her memory—‘‘ Miss Lorton, this is 
our last ride—our last interview. Here I will 
say my last farewell. To-morrow I will see you, 
but not alone. Oh, my friend, my friend, my 
sweet friend, whom I held in my arms once, as I 
saved vou from death, we must now part forever! 
I go—I must go. My God! where ? 
of horror! to a living death! to a future without 
one ray of hope! Once it was dark enough, God 
knows ; but now—but now it is intolerable; for 
since I have seen you I tremble at the thought of 
encountering that which awaits me in England !" 

He held out his hand as he concluded, Zil; 
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lah’s eyes fell. His words had been 
poured forth with passionate fervor. 
She had nothing to say. Her de- 
spair was as deep as his. She held 
out her hand to meet his, It was as 
cold as ice. He seized it with a 
convulsive grasp, and his frame 
trembled as he held it. 

Suddenly, as she looked down, 
overcome by her own agitation, a 
sob struck her ears. She looked up. 
He seemed to be devouring her with 
his eyes, as they were fixed on her 
wildly, hungrily, yet despairingly. 
And from those eyes, which had so 
often gazed steadily and proudly in 
the face of death, there now fell, 
drop by drop, tear's which seemed 
wrung out from his very heart. It 
was but for a moment. As he 
caught hereyes he dropped herhand, 
and hastily brushed his tears away. 
Zillah’s heart throbbed fast and fu- 
riously ; it seemed ready to burst. 
Her breath failed ; she reeled in’ her 
sadde. But the paroxysm passed, 
and she regained her self-command. 

‘*Let us ride home,” said Wind- 
ham, in a stern voice. 

They rode home without speak- 
ing another word. 

The next day Windham saw them 
on board the steamer. He stood on 
the wharf and watched it till it was 
out of sight. Then he departed in 
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COUNTRY WALKING 
SUIT. 


HIS stylish suit is of India pon- 

gee of a tea-rose color, trimmed 
with puffing of pongee in India col- 
ors, and Tom Thumb fringe of the 
colors of the puffing. It consists of 
a walking skirt, over-skirt, and 
basque. The walking skirt has a 
wide flounce of the material, with 
the puffing arranged. in vandykes. 
Bows edged with a narrower puffing 
form the heading to the , flounce. 
The over-skirt is in thrée separate 
pieces, held together by bows. - The 
basque is tight-fitting, and is trim- 
med in the manner shown by the 
engraving. ‘The flowing sleeves are 
slashed to the elbow, and trimmed 
around the edge and up the outer 
seam. Flowing under-sleeves of 
Swiss muslin and lace. Dunstable 
straw hat with rouleaux of black 
velvet and scarf of black figured 
tulle, scarlet poppies, and foliage. 
Pongee parasol with border to match 
the dress trimming. Undressed kid 
gloves of pale écru, stitched with 
black. Black kid boots. A hand- 
some shade of light green silk, trim- 
med with dark green silk, is very 
pretty for this suit, or two shades of 
brown or blue. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PAT- 
ia OF COUNTRY WALKING 
SUIT. 

Tus pattern comprises three ar- 
ticles, viz. : basque, over-skirt, and 
walking skirt. 





Basque.—This pattern consists of 





the train for the north, and for En- | 








four pieces: front, side-piece, back, and sleeve. 
‘Trim the entire edge and the forms of the back 
with puffing and fringe. ‘Trim on the shoulders 
above the sleeve with five bows. ‘Trim the edge of 
the sleeve with puffing; leave the back seam open, 
and from the elbow up join it with three bows. 
The front of the basque must have four bows to 
correspond to the front of the over-skirt. All 
the seams are allowed, an outlet of an inch be- 
ing given for the side seams and shoulders, and 
a quarter of an inch for the other seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 4 yards. 

Puffing, when made, 10 yards. 

Fringe, 10 yards. 

Over-Skirt.—tThis pattern consists of three 
pieces: half of front breadth, half of back 
breadth, and pelt. The bottom of the over- 
skirt is cut in points; it is slit between each 
point up to the waist; the pieces are trimmed 
around the entire edge with puffing and fringe ; 
fasten the pieces together with bows the same 
as on the basque. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 4 yards, 

Puffing, when made, 12 yards. 

Fringe, 12 yards. 

Srx-Gorep WaLkinG Sxirt.—This pattern 
consists of six pieces: front breadth, two side 
gores, back breadth, belt, and flounce half a 
yard wide, Lay the flounce in single box-pleats 
nine inches wide. ‘Trim the pleats with puffing 
three inches wide, edged with fringe one inch 
wide, so as to form points; to the-top of each 
pleat fasten a bow like those of the over-skirt 
and basque. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 13 yards, 

Puffing, when made, 5 yards. 

Fringe, 5 yards. 

Every separate piece of the pattern has its 
name and directions for putting together printed 
thereon ; and all the pieces are properly notched 
and numbered, so as to be adjusted with the 
greatest ease. The patterns are furnished in 
sizes 80, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 inches, 
bust measure—nine numbersin all. For manner 
of taking measure see No. 26, Harper’s Bazar, 

Vol. 11. 


























COUNTRY WALKING SUIT. 
[Cut Paper Pattern of this entire Suit, to fit any Figure, sent Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents and Bust 
Measure.) 
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the making of the king's eldest son a knight, etc. 
It dees not appear, however, that any ladies ever 
actually took their seats in: Parliament by vir- 
tue of these summonses, although numerous in- 
stances are on record of both knights and es- 
quires having éat in the House of Lords in right 
of their wives. 





[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1870, 

wees in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
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YEAST BREAD OF UNBOLTED 
WHEAT.* 
Br CATHARINE E. BEECHER. 


WHY COARSE BREAD IS MORE HEALTHFUL 
A THAN FINE, 


T is a curious. fact that a kernel of wheat not 
only contains all that is employed to nourish 
every part of the body, but also that the propor- 
tions of each of these elements in the wheat are 
nearly the same as in the human body, ‘This is 
exhibited in the illustration, in which 
the central white is the starchy flour, 
chiefly carbon, that furnishes the fat, 
and also the fuel burned in the cap- | 
illaries to supply animal ‘heat.t N 
The shaded outer part, chiefly ni- { 
trogen, nourishes the muscles; and 
the small dark spot, chiefly phosphor- 
us, nourishes the brain and nerves. 
The outside husk furnishes lime for 
the bones, silica for the nails and hair, iron for 
the blood, and woody fibre, which, by its bulk and 
excitement, aids. digestion. 

In order to kave every part of the body prop- 
erly nourished, all these elements. must be in the 
food eaten; and if any one is left out, that part 
of the body requiring this ingredient is weaken- 
ed. If, therefore, a child should be fed on fine 
flour alone, which is the white, starchy, central 
part of the kernel, it could live only a few months 
—as has been proved by experiments on animals. 
But the process of bolting removes nearly all the 
other elements required by the body except the 
carbonaceous flour; so that those who live chiefly 
on articles made of fine flour would soon perish, 
were it not that other articles of food, in a meas- 
ure, supply all or a portion of the other elements 
needed 





There is no doubt, therefore, that every fam- 
ily would be more healthful to use bread of un- 
bolted wheat instead of the fine flour so common. 
And every housekeeper should not only keep a 
supply of coarse bread, but also have it made so 
good that it will be preferred to any other. 


DIFFICULTIES IN MAKING GOOD COARSE BREAD. 


The most healthful and palatable coarse bread 
is that raised by yeast. But it is found that the 
coarser portion of the flour ferments faster than 
the rest, so as to become a little sour when the 
other portion is not so. 

This difficulty is. met, first, by making bread 
of fine flour, and when it is about two-thirds of 
the required lightness mix in the due proportion 
of bran kept on hand for the purpose, and the 
coarser the better, The more common mode is 
to use @ very little soda. 

Another difficulty is the loss of the natural 
sweetness of good wheat flour by long keeping, or 
else the entire want of sweetness in poor wheat. 
‘This is remedied by adding sugar or molasses. 
Chemists have proved that the best wheat con- 
tains over 8 per cent. of sugar, and the following 
recipes require only about that proportion. 

Some persons with a delicate stomach can not 
eat coarse bread, as the woody fibre of the bran 
irritates too much. Such can find a nice article 

called pearl wheat, which is the whole of the 
wheat kernel except the outer husk, and can be 
cooked in very agreeable modes, as will be shown 
in following recipes. 

The following is the best recipe for yeast bread 
of unbolted wheat. 


UNBOLTED WHEAT BREAD, RAISED WITH YEAST. 


One cup of yeast, and one of sugar or molasses. 

One tea-spoonful of salt, and one of soda dis- 
solved in warm water. 

‘Three great spoonfuls of melted lard or butter. 

Four quarts of unbolted flour. 

Mix well with warm water, and as stiff as can 
be stirred with a spoon. 

Let it rise till the quantity is rather more than 
doubled. Bake an hour and a half in four loaves. 
Some think this improved by having three quarts 
of unbolted and one of fine flour. 


RECIPE FOR UNBOLTED WHEAT, WITH MIXTURES 
OF RYE, CORN MEAL, AND FINE FLOUR. 


Use the above recipe, except having the flour 
one quart rye, one quart unbolted wheat, one 
quart scalded corn meal, and one quart fine 
flour. 


YEAST BREAD OF UNBOLTED WHEAT AND 
APPLES. 


Stew and strain through a colander the apple, 
and make it quite sweet. Add unbolted flour 
till it is as stiff as can be stirred with a spoon. 
Put a large spoonful of yeast and a pinch of salt 
for each quart. Make it into common-size 
loaves, and bake one hour and a half. 


* The Harpers have in preparation a work by Miss 
Catharine E. Beecher, entitled ‘‘ The Housekeeper and 
Healthkeeper,” containing an extensive collection of 
recipes for a great variety of food that is healthful, 
economical, and grateful to the palate. A large por- 
tion will be original, and all will be tested by her own 
hand, or under her immediate supervision. Portions 
of this work will appear in the Bazar. 

This is more fully explained and illustrated in 
Miss Beecher's “Principles of Domestic Science,” 
which is an improved edition of the ‘* American Wo- 
man's Home,” published by J. B. Ford, Park Row, 
New York. “The Housekeeper aru Healthkeeper” 
is the second part of the above work, the two together 
forming a complete Eucyclopedia of Domestic Ecux- 
omy. 





) paques, are the fashionable wrap.—Jockey hats have 


" still popular.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar No, 





Those who make coarse bread should have a | 
tin sieve with small holes punchéd to sift the 
bran through, thus removing the hulls and chaff 
usually mixed with unbolted wheat or bran. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Pir,—Make your buff piqué with a casaque and 
single skirt, scalloped and bound with black. 

Mas. J. T, U.—The cut paper pattern of the walking 
suit illustrated in Bazar No. 26, Vo). IIL, will be your 
best guide for making up the foulard and silk of your 
sam) 


ple. 

Mas. B. E. S.—Your sample is imitation lace. 

Li.i.—Tulle is pronounced as if spelled tool.—Bazar 
No, 18, Vol. IIL, will give you a pattern and minute 
description of a gentleman’s dressing-gown. 

Reena.—Make black dresses for girls of seventeen 
with basque, over-skirt, and ruffled under-skirt. Trim 
with pleats of the same, and wear gay sashes.—It is 
more stylish now to make striped over dresses and 
use plain material for the under-skirt.—Your sister 
should have-a chignon of braids, puffs, or curls. 
—Bronzed button-boots cost $10.—A pair of nice gold 
bracelets will cost $20 or more. 

Firteen.—We fear there is no remedy for your dress 
except putting on a fresh flounce.—Camphor is not in- 
jurious to the complexion.—See “ Bazar Book of De- 
corum” for hints about taking care of the skin.—A 
gentleman usually asks permission to correspond 
with a lady, yet it is not improper for a lady to tell 
an intimate gentleman friend that she would like to 
hear from him during his absence. 

Mrs. A. R.—A short dress and Metternich mantle 
of tamise is a suitable street dress for an elderly 
widow. Trim with overlapping folds of the material. 

Dopv.—Make your Irish poplin with basque, long 
over-skirt, and flounced under-skirt. Trim with folds 
of the same and ringe.—The Princess dress with 
skirt and waist in one is very little worn. 

M. A. C.—for a bride's thurch and street dress use 
the black and white striped silk you mention. Make 
it by cut paper pattern of street suit in Bazar No. 22; 
Vol. II. Trim with ruffles of the same. A cutpaper: 
pattern of this suit will be sent from this office by 
mail prepaid on receipt of 25 cents, Read New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 25 for information about tray- 
eling dresses. Trim green silk with white-organdy 
pleatings. For hints about grenadine dresses read 
Bazar No. 24, Vol. IIT. 

Mrs. Martin.—Make your cashmere: suit: by the 
pattern for cashmere traveling dress im Bazar No. 25, 
Vol, III. t 

Netuiz.—Your idea about making the gray grena- 
dine is very good. Trim the flounces with green silk 
ruches ‘raveled at the edges. to form fringe.—Wear 
your trained silk to the wedding, and leave. white for 
the bridal party.—A gentleman shonld give:his letter: 
of introduction to the servant at the door; inorder 
that the lady may read it over before she comes.te the: 
parlor. If he finds her,in the parlor, of course she 
must read it through to know the contents; and find 
out what is expected of her.—Gold: chain bracelets: 
are somewhat worn. 

A. B.—Dust violet powder inside. your kid: gloves 
to prevent discoloration by perspirtation,—Smalt ties 
and bows are worn in summer instead of scarfs. 

Youne Dress-maker.—There is a settled fashion in 
the matters you mention. For instance; darte inthe 
plain waists of dresses are made very short, flaring 
widely at the top and an inch apart below; .shoulder, 
seams are short and on a line with the shoulder, rather: 
than back of it; side bodies are rather high onthe. 
back, tapering to an inch at the belt. The 
ment of Bazar No. 36, Vol. II., teaches all the details: 
of dress-making. 

An Otp Friznp.—Grenadine upper skirts over black 
silk are suitable for street dresses for old ladies, 

Manrevrrite.—The cut paper-pattern of the street 
suit illustrated in Bazar No. 22, Vol. IIL, is what you: 
want for making your gray silk suit. ‘You can order 
it from this office. 

L, E. C.—Make a cutaway jacket and gored skirt -of 
piqué, buttoned to a linen blouse waist, for your boy 
of three and a half years.—Gabrielles, sacquesy but- 
toned behind and belted, and yokes with flowing skirt 
held by a sash, for your younger boy. 

Miss C, B.—Over-skirts are very long behind, draped 
high on the hips, with apron fronts, or else opened in 
tunic style. Short slashed paletots, or long draped ca- 


turned-up brims and high crowns. 

A. E. L.—Paletot is pronounced as if spelled pal-e-to, 

Mary L. S.—We do not give addresses in this.col4 
umn. 

M. B.—Make your black silk suit with),a.pleated? 
flounce on the lower skirt, headed ‘by a ruche of sik. 
raveled at the edges. Long tunic draped high om the. 
sides, and trimmed with a ruche.. Slashed paletet with); 
flowing sleeves. Bazar No. 21, Vol ITL, wiltifernish’ 
patterns. 4 

Fioy.—Consider nothing less thamthe plainest words 
a proposal of marriage.—If you:intendteraccept the 
ring offered you, of course you should send the size of 
your finger when requested.—A\ Watteau casaque of 
Swiss muslin and a short skirt trimmed with puffs and 
pleated fi will cor d with your puffed waist. 
The cut paper pattern of the street suit in Bazar No. 
22, Vol. IIL, will be a good guide for you. The price 
is twenty-five cents. 

Ixooanrta.—We are not aware that any significance 
is attached to sending a lady a three-cent piece.—To 
improve your handwriting select.a good model and 
practice in imitation thereof. — Three ruffles are. still 
worn, but you can make them into ruches if you pre- 
fer a change.—Read ‘Bazar Book of Decorum” for 
Banting’s plan of reducing flesh. 

Jory Baesteck.—Gentlemen wear calf-skin shoes 
with medium round toes, and low, broad heels. 

An Op Mai.—Insert a pleating to lengthen your 
paletot.—Wear a black or brown silk over-skirt with 
your buff linen, or youcan loop your single skirt of lin- 
en over a black silk under-skirt.—Your sketches are 
most amusing. We are sorry for the experience that 
caused them, but correspondents must await their turn. 

A Drsarrorntep Reaver.—Pnt as little starch as pos- 
sible in your muslin pleatings. Moisten them constant- 
ly with a wet cloth while ironing, and when dry raise 
or separate the pleats with a clean knife. If well made 
they will not be much trouble. The pleats are not fas- 
tened at the lower edge, but are held in place by a bias 
band stitched on near the top. 

A Pua Country Girt.—Make your Marseilles suit 
with two skirts and a loose paletot trimmed with braid 
in Marseilles patterns. Bazar No. 21, Vol. IIL, will 
furnish you a pattern. 

Mrs. Caprain H.—Sailor fashions for little boys are 





27, Vol. IIT. 
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Countuy Town.—For a cravat scarf use tibbon an 
eighth of a yard wide, or else bias silk of the same 
width, a yard long, with the ends pointed and hemmed 
all around by the machine. Wear it around the neck 
tied in a knot in front, or else pass it under the ‘op 
button of your dress and tie a bow.—F luted ruffles are 
still worn by those wo have them, but new dresses 
are trimmed with pleatings instead.—White suits are 
worn every where.—Young married ladies wear bonnets 
to church and on dress occasions; round hats for neg- 
ligé and in the country.—$1 does include the postage 
on “ Bazar Book of Decorum.” 

JeanneEttre R.—The cut paper pattern of the street 
suit in Bazar.No, 22, Vol. ILL., will answer for your 
black silk suit; price twenty-five cents. 

Miss E. A. B.—It is impossible for us to reply to 
your lengthy letter by mail.—Shawls are very little 
worn at present, A French cashmere would cost from 
$40 to $75.—Linen collars for high-necked dresses are 
straight standing bands behind, with sharp points 
turned down in front. Small pointed lace collars and 
standing frills of Valenciennes or of pleated tulle are 
also worn.—A bow of bias silk or of China crape at 
your throat will answer without cither brooch or iock- 
et.—A basque corsage with sabot sleeves and a demi- 
trained skirt, very plain in front and very full behind, 
is the best design for your black silk dress. 

J. T. W.—Cashmere sacques are worn here on cool 
mornings, and will be most serviceable for you at the 
sea-side. 

Axsrz.—Get white Chambery gauze or tulle, with an 
over-skirt of China crape for your wedding dress in 
August.—Make your pearl-colored poplin a short suit 
with pleatings and fringe for trimming.—A black 
grenadine suit, a black silk house dress, and several 
white suits, will be what you want for your tour.—The 
bride, with the assistance of her first bridemaid, re- 
moves her gloye during the ceremony when the ring is 
to be placed on her finger.—A white opera-cloak is 
most suitable for a bride.—If you prefer being married 
in a traveling suit of pearl-gray pongee you should 
have a round hat to match.—Black boots are altogeth- 
er-worn by ladies of taste.—Pale buff or pearl-colored 
gloves-may be worn with almost any suit. 

Sau Macunpi.—We do not like the idea of a blue 
cambric.tunic over a cross-barred muslin dress. Let 
the suit be all white barred muslin trimmed with pleat- 
ings of:plain white nansook.—Rosettes and bows on 
shoes age-not very much worn at present; though 
ladies afflieted with the epidemic bunions wear bows 
to conceal’ this deformity.—Visiting cards are two 
inchesaad awhalf long by two inches wide. 

Tupre:—For.a small dark lady of eighteen years we 
can net suggest any more suitable party dress than that 
you propose of Swiss muslin with a rose-colored silk 
over-skirt. 

Frienp T:—Black velvet heads Swiss muslin ruffles 
very prettily. Mitte. the: over-skirt of muslin also, 
similarly trimmed and) festoon it with trailing rose 
sprays. Sleeves:ppiied.tethe elbow with ruffles below. 


Pas 





A\ Numeer of Moore’s Rurau New-YorKER 
(the. great:National J/histrated Rural, Literary, 
and Familj.Néwspaper) will be sent free to every 
reader of Harper's: Bazar who sends address to 
D: D? Ty Moore, 41’ Park:Row, N. ¥.—[Com.] 





RIVERS’ OF IMPURE BLOOD 


Flow. and vibrate through the systems of those 
tainted with Serofula, Salt-Rheum, Barbers’ Itch, 
Eruptions or Pimples on the Face, Roughness or 
Rednesgs.of the Skin, etc. Starrornd’s [RON AND 
Suremur Powpers cleanse and drive out all im- 
purities, and effect an immediate and permanent 
cure, 

Sold’ by druggists. 1 Package, 12 Pow- 
ders, $1;. 3.Packages, $2 50. Mailed free. 
Money sent ’at our risk.—Hatyi & RuckEL, 218 
Greenwich Street, N.Y. 





INTERESTING TO LADIES. 

‘* Tym ladies of my family have had the priv- 
ilege of using a Grover & Baker Sewing Ma- 
chine. for-more than thirteen years, and of com- 
paring,itavith other machines esteemed by many, 
and noware able to express the opinion that they 
believesit is not surpassed by any other in use, 
Its: durability, simplicity, and ease of manage- 
ment; combined with other qualities, render it 
pre-eminent in their esteem.”—Joun B, CLem- 
son, D.D., Claymont, Del. 





Ae New Apverristne Donax.—Every time a lad 
who uses fragrant Sozodont opens her mouth she ad- 
vertises the article. The-state of her teethis.a-certifi- 
cate of its excellence, No aout darkens their surface, 
no impurity clings‘te them, the cushions-in which they 
are set are rosy, and the breath that swells through 
them is sweet as the breeze of June.—[Com.] 








Corytna Wueet.—By the means -ofthe newly-in- 


vented Copying Wheel patterns may. be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for coltngnemerne ofall sorte, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IMPLES ON THE FACE. — For-Come- 

dones, Black-Worms or Grubs, Pimply Eruptions, 
and Blotched Disfigurations on the Face, use Peer *s 
Comedone and Pimple Remedy. Depot, 49 Bond St., 
N.Y. Sold by all Druggists. 

FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, and TAN, 
use Perry's Moth and Freckle Lotion. The only reli- 
able and harmless remedy known to science. Pre- 
prot by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond St., N.Y. Sold 

y Druggists every where. 











&P,, ANGS GE. A ‘LOTMA. 


Wrexry Botrrrm.—“ Fonr Seasons,” after Jas. M. 
Hart; ‘Flowers of Hope ;” ‘Flowers of Memory.” 
For sale in all Art stores throughout the world, 





LARGEST-BEST-CHEAPEST ! 


PE AszePRisE, INDUSTRY, TACT 
Liberality, and the Best Ta have f rer 
Twenty Years been freely used or ei 


Moore’s Rural New-Vorker; 


And, as a result, it is now, pre-eminently, the Largest, 
Best, and Cheapest In.usrrarep Rurat, Lirrrary, 
AND Famity WErKtyY in the World. Tens of thon- 
sands of wide-awake People, all over the Continent, 
take and admire the Rugau for its superior Ability, 
Value, Illustrations, Style, &c. 


THE PRESS AND PEOPLE PRAISE IT! 


For example, an Exchange says: “Tue Rourat is 
the most ntly-Printed, A bly-Edited, Widely-Circu- 
lated, and Heartily-Welcomed Paper, as a whole, which 
now finds its way among the People, 

Tne Rogar New-Yorxex is invaluable to all Farm- 
ers, Horticulturists, &c. As a Lirerary and Fairy 
Paper, it is superior; while its epitome of the News, 
and Reports of the Markets, Crops, ée., are full and re- 
liable. Every reader of Hai '8 Bazar who wants 
another first-class paper should take the Rurat, which 
is National in Character and Objects, and has a Con- 
tinental Circulation. 

eae Vol. XXII. begins July 2. Try it! Only $150 
per volume of 26 numbers, or $3 per year: s to 
clubs. Subscribe Now! Address 


D. D. T. MOORE, 41 Park Row, N.Y. 
1840, Perry Davis’ —1870, 
Vegetable “Pain Killer,” 


After Torrty Yzars’ trial, is still receiving the most 
unqualified testimonials to its virtues from persons of 
the highest ch ter and responsibility. ysicians 
of the first respectability recommend it as a most ef- 
fectual preparation for the extinction of pain. It is 
not only the best remedy ever known for Bruises, Cuts, 
Burns, &c., but for Dysentery or Cholera, or any sort 
of bowel complaint, it is a remedy unsurpassed for ef- 
ficiency and rapidity of action. In the great cities of 
India and other hot climates it has become the Stand- 
ard Medicine for all such complaints, as well as for 
Dyspepsia, Liver Complaints, and other kindred dis- 
orders. For Coughs and Colds, Canker, Asthma, and 
Rheumatic difficulties, it has been proved by the most 
abundant and convincing testimony to be an invalua- 
ble medicine. 


Sold by all Druggists, [July 9, 1870. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect 
Manufactory in the United States. 


























Now in Use! Geo. A. Prince 
& Co.’s ORGANS and 
MELODEONS will be 
§ delivered in any part of the 
press (where they have no Agent), free of charge, 
on receipt of list price. 
Address GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y., 
or GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Chicago, Ill. 
COMBINED 
J 
ZX Corset, Skirt Support: 
FAlpy Is just the article needed by every 
] | : lady who consults 
: \F Testimonials in its favor are con- 
stantly being received from all parts 
Lady Agents wanted in every coun- 
ty of the United States 

Sole Manufacturers, New Haven, Conn. 
ANTED, AGENTS—To = the HOME SHUT- 
makes the “ Lock Stitch” (alike on both sides), and is 
the only licensed under-feed Shuttle Machine sold for 
ver & Baker, and Singer & Co. All other under-feed 
Shuttle Machines sold for less than $C0 are infringe- 
Address JOHNSON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass., 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, IIl., or St. Lonis, Mo. 

MAGNETIC CURLIQUE ; 
sent FREE. It curls straight hair in beautiful curls 
Pror. J. M. NORTH, Parkman, Onto. 

W D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pearl St., N. Y., fur- 


United States reached by Ex- 
Send for Price-Lists and Circulars. 
MADAM FOY’S 
\\} er, and BUSTLE 
HEALTH, COMFORT, and STYLE, 
‘ ) of the country. 

HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
TLE SEWING MACHI Price $25. It 
less than $60. Licensed by Wheeler & Wilson, Gro- 
ments, and the seller and user liable to prosecution. 
URL YOUR HAIR!—A bottle of 

ON THE FIRST APPLICATION. Address, with Stamp, 
+ nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 








“Tt would be a good thing if at least one copy of this 
book were in every household of the United States.” 


THE BAZAR BOOK 


DECORUM. 


THE BAZAR BOOK OF DECORUM. The 
Care of the Person, Manners, Etiquette, and 
Ceremonials. 16mo, Toned Paper, Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $1 00. 








A series of sensible, well-written, and pleasant es- 
says on the care of the person, manuers, etiquette, and 
ceremonials. Thetitle # Book is taken fronrthe fact 
that some of the essays which make 2 this volume 
appeared originally in the.columns of Harper's Lazar. 
This in itselfis a sufticient recommendation—Harper's 
Bazar being probably the ouly journal of fashion in 


the world which has sense and enlightcned rea- 
son for its guides. e.“ Bazar Book of Decorum” 
deserves every dati 





A ver’ aceful and judici dium of the 
laws of etiquette, taking its name from. the Bazar 
weekly, which has become an established. authority 
with the ladies-of America. upon all matters of taste 
and refi t.—N. ¥. Evening Post. 

It is, without question, the het best and most thor- 
ough work on the subject which has ever been pre- 
sented to the public.—Brooklyn Daily Times. ; 

It would be a good thing if at least one copy of this 
book were in every household of the United States, in 
order that all—especially the youth of both sexes— 
might read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest its wise 
instruction, pleasantly conveyed in a scholarly man- 
ner which eschews pedantry.—Philadelphia Press. 











PustisuEep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


sae~ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt af $1 00, 
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OHNSON, BURNS, & CO., - 
No. 86 EAST’ FOURTEENTH STREET, 
UNION SQUARE, 
* Beg leave to call the attention of the Public to the 
GREAT REDUCTION 


they have just made in prices throughout their 
Various Departments. 





Several Popular Styles of 
STRAW GOODS, 
at 25c., worth 75c. 


Over twenty VARIOUS STYLES at 50c., worth | 
$1 25. 

A LARGE VARIETY at 75c., worth $1 75. 

THE LATEST STYLES in HAIR and FINE MI- 
LAN, from $1 to $150; goods worth from $2 50 to $3. 

WHITE and BLACK CHIPS, also LEGHORNS, 
at equally Low Prices. 





Our stock of 
TRIMMED HATS 
we are selling off 
REGARDLESS OF THEIR COST. 





Our stock of 
FRENCH FLOWERS AND FEATHERS 
has been marked down fully 30 per cent. 


Our 
EMBROIDERY STOCK 
contains some extremely cheap lots of 
HANDKERCHIEFS, LINEN SETS, &c., 
at prices much below their original cost. 





Our stock of 
VELVETS, SATINS, SILKS, CRAPES, &c., 
we cut on the bias, in large or small quantities, at a 
reducticn of 25 per cent. from former prices. 

We are showin g some very pretty novelties in 
LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S UNDER- 
GARMENTS, SUITS, &c. 

Our stock of 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
FANCY GOODS, &c., &c., 


we are selling off 
MUCH BELOW THEIR COST OF IMPORTATION. 


JOHNSON, BURNS, & CO., 


No. 36 East Fourteenth Street, 
Union Square. 


ROMAN 


SASHES, SCARFS, AND TIES, 
GENUINE GOODS, 


OPEN TO-DAY, 


AT 


UNION ADAMS & CO., 


637. BROADWAY. 


[Ares & CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING 
PARTMENT. 
INFANT'S WARDROBE “C" FOR $195. 


9 Pidnivnel Bangs, .5 6c... < oc sesae. @ $0 75... 
De ir icsserccssccece 3 

2 Flannel Skirts (embr'd) 
2Cambric ‘“ 
2g “ “ 








a 

3s 

Sak 
g 


G@ Tite Gitte cn cos cs ccsccens 
6 Night Dresses 
2 Day es 


1 Basket, completely furnished ........ 
6 Pairs Knitted Sh 


nie BEER Rea Bo 
S2essssssesss 





$125 00 
The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.O. D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. 
LORD & TAYLOR, 
Importers of and Dealers in Fashionable Dry Goods, 
461, 463, 465, & 467 Broadway, 
255, 257, 259, & 261 Grand St. 








ests. HNOCH MORGAN’S SONS’ _ 1u0. 
: For General 

HN Household Purposes 

Is BETTER and CHEAPER than SOAP. 





ag RL TED- S10 PER DAY)— 
e 1CAN KNITTIN 
Cco., BOSTON, MASS., or ST. LOUIS, MO. =" 


IMPORTANT TO EUROPEAN TRAVELLERS. 


ARPER’S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS. 
H IN EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
ri taly, E; ypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
and, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark. weden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 
jai to 8 2. oe wave: Pemproxe Ferries. 

: Eig! ear. - 

er, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50. ny 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-B 
anu Talk for Travellers and Schools, po lay 
uide to Conversations in English, French, German, 


and Italian. By W. Peer 
4to, Flexible Cloth, $1 7 te okE Frrriver. Square 


Poxuisnep ny HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


GF" Sent by mail, postane prepaid, to any 
] [ ; 1 part 
United States, on receipt of ihe pt <— 














A T. STEWART & CO. 
e offer, 
in order to close, 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS IN 
CHILDREN'S 
LINEN, LAWN, AND PIQUE SUITS, 
Trimmed or Braided. 
LADIES’ 
LINEN AND CRETON SUITS. 
A great variety of 
SILK, POPLIN, AND BAREGE 
LADIES’ SUITS AND DRESSES. 
Ladies’ and Children’s 
UNDERWEAR, &c., &c., 
AT EXTREMELY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


The above are fresh goods, recently received, and 
well worthy the attention of purchasers. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
_ TENTH STREETS. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
UTFITTING DEPARTMENT. 
WHITE AND COLORED FRENCH SWISS AND 
LAWN SUITS. 


EMBROIDERED FRENCH SWISS ROBES. 

LAWN AND CAMBRIC SEA-SIDE SUITS. 

BATHING SUITS, REGATTA HATS. 

LAWN AND CAMBRIC MORNING WRAPPERS. 

UNDERGARMENTS of every description. Corsets, 
Hoop Skirts, Muslin and Cambric Walking and 
Trail Skirts. 

Infants’ Robes, Cloaks, Toilet Baskets, &c., &c., at 
greatly reduced prices. 

N.B.—Wedding Outtits complete, to order, at short 
notice. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, Corner Nineteenth Street. 


RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. have just 

received a fine line of LAMA LACE POINTS, 

in new and choice designs, CHALLIE MIGNONS, and 
FRENCH SEA-SIDE JACKETS. . 


Broadway, Corner Nineteenth Street. 
N° 


729. 
GRENADINES, GRENADINES. 

IRON FRAME and CANVAS MESH, in all widths 

and qualities. Moms out at a great reduction. 


Our stock in this and other lines of black fabrics is 
unsurpassed. 
BONNETS and SUITS READY MADE. 


W. JACKSON, 
No. 729 BROADWAY, Corner of Waverley Place. 


Carsotic SALVE. 


The important discovery of 
the CARBOLIC ACID as a 
CLEANSING, PURIFYING, and 
HEALING Agent is ome of the 
most remarkable results of 
modern medical research. 
During the late civil war it 
was extensively used in the 
Hospitals, and was found to 
be not only a thorough disin- 
fectant, but also the most won- 
derful and speedy HEALING 
BEMEDY ever known. 

It is now presented in a 
scientific combination with 
other soothing and healing 
agencies, in the form of a 
SALVE; and, having been aij- 
ready used in numberiess cases 
with most satisfactory and ben- 
eficial results, we have no hesi- 
tation in offering it to the pub- 
lic as the most certain, rapid, 
and effectual remedy for ali 
Sores and Ulcers, no matter of 
how long standing, for Burns, 
Cuts, ounds, and every 
ABRASION of SKIN or FLESH, 
and for Skin diseases generally. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price 25 cents. 


JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Prop’r, 


NO. 8 COLLECE PLACE, New York. 




















‘6 Preserve, and: 
stroy,°? is a sound motto in medication as well as 
statesmanship. Preserve the vigor of the digestive 
organs and regulate the secretions with Tarrant’s 
EvrreEgvescent Setzer APERIENT, and you cure dys- 
pepsia and liver complaint by a process in harmony 
with the laws of nature. Violent medicines have had 


Regulate, not De- 


their day. They devitalize the system. Reason as 
well as the stomach rejects them. Rely on this exhil- 
arating specific. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





TO DRESSMAKERS. 


Every Dressmaker and Milliner in the United States 
whose time is not fully occupied can be furnished with 
partial employment athome. Industrions women can 
earn from $9.to $12 per week. Apply by letter, with 
JAMES McCALL, 


fall address. 








548 Broadway, New York. 











PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&@™ Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. A Novel. By 
Cuartes Reaper, Author of “* Hard Cash,” “ Griffith 
Gaunt,” &c., &c. From the Author's early sheets. 
With Illustrations. 


PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. 


HARPER'S OCTAVO EDITION of “ Put Yourself 
in his Place.” With all the Illustrations, including 
the characteristic Vignettes not to be found in any 
other American edition. Paper, 75 cents; bound in 
Cloth, $1 25. 


HARPER'S DUODECIMO EDITION of “Put Your- 
self in His Place.” Uniform with the Boston House- 
hold Edition of Charles Reade’s Novels, and bound in 
Green-Morocco English Cloth, to match that edition. 
Illustrated. Price $1 00, 


8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 


ga" All Harper's Editions of ‘‘ Put Yourself in His 
Place” are Illustrated. 


THE HISTORY OF HORTENSE, Daughter of Jose- 
yhine, Queen of Holland, Mother of Napoleon III. 

y Joun 8. C. Annory, Author of “The French Rev- 
olution,” ‘History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” &c. 
With Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, $120. Uniforin 
with Abbotts’ Illustrated Histories. 


THE VICAR OF BULLHAMPTON. A Novel. By 
AntHuony Trotiorr, Author of “The Bertrams,” 
“Castle Richmond,” ‘“Framley Parsonage,” ‘“ Or- 
ley Farm,” “Small House at Allington,” &c. With 
Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


YONGE'S ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON. An En- 
pea eyes Lexicon. By C.D. Yoner. With many 
lew Articles, an Appendix of Proper Names, and 
Pillon's Greek Synonyms. To which is prefixed an 
Essay on the Order of Words in Attic-Greek Prose, 
by Charles Short, LL.D., Professor of Latin in Co- 
lumbia College, N.Y. Edited by Henry Drisier, 
LL.D., Professor of Greek in Columbia College, Ed 
itor of “ Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon,” 
&c. 8vo, Sheep extra, $7 00. 


ANGLO - SAXON GRAMMAR. A Comparative 
Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language; in which 
its Forms are Illustrated by those of the Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Gothic, Old Saxon, Old Friesic, Old 
Norse, and Old High-German. By Franois A. 
Maxczu, Professor of the English oy and Com- 
parative Philology in Lafayette College, Author of 
‘Method of Philological Study of the English Lan- 

nage,” ‘A Parser and Analyzer for Beginners,” 
c. Svo, Cloth, $2 50, 


MISS VAN KORTLAND. A Novel of American So- 
ciety. By the Author of ‘My Daughter Elinor.” 
8vo, Paper, $1 00, m 


CHRISTIANITY AND GREEK PHILOSOPHY;; or, 
the Relation between Spontaneous and Reflective 
Thought in Greece and the Positive Teaching of 
Christ and His Apostles. By B. F. Cooxerr, D.D., 
Professor of Moral and Mental Philosophy in the 
University of Michigan. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 75. 


BENEATH THE WHEELS. A Novel. 
thor of “Olive Varcoe,” &c. 


By the Au- 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE LIFE OF COUNT BISMARCK, Private and 
Political. With Descriptive Notices of his Ances- 
try. By Dr. Grorer Hesexier, Translated and Ed- 
ited, with an Introduction, Explanatory Notes, and 
a Kennetu R. . MAcKENZzIr®, F.S.A., 
F.A.8.L. ith, upward .of 100 Illustrations. Svo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 


MEMOIR OF THE. REV, JOHN SCUDDER, M.D., 
Thirty-six Years Missionary in, India. By Rev. J. 
B. Warersury, D.D. With Portrait of Dr. Scudder. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. oe 

BAFFLED; or, Michael Brand's Wrong. <A Novel. 
By Jutta Gopparn, Author of “Joyce Dormer’s 
Story,” “The Search for the Gral,” &c. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


THE UPRIGHT PATENT TRUNK 





Does not have 
to be removed 
be from the wall to 
open it. Instead 
of trays to lift 
out, itisarranged 
RE with Drawers 
ett so wy made very light 























————— ~ = 
= : 
Deere and strong. 
aT It is much 
y Stronger, 
as only a small 
portion opens 
ae Whereas 4 the 
old style the 
if Whole top comes 
-m off. 





The same room 
in the bottom of 
the trunk for 
dresses and heavy clothing as in the old style. 
The UPRIGHT PATENT TRUNK CO., 
Next door to Astor House. 6 Barelay St., N.Y. 


GREAT OFFER!! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., will 
dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, including 
Chickering & Sons, at Extremely Low Prices, for Cash, 
during this month, or will take from $5 to $25 month- 
ly until paid. Instruments to hire. 


$2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To Agents, to sell the celebrated: WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES. The best machine in the world. Stitch 
alike on both sides. Ont Macutne Wituout Money. 
For further particulars, address 

THE WILSON SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 











IFLES, SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, 
&c., at reduced prices, warranted and sent by 
express C. O. D., to be examined before paid for. Lib- 
eral terms to the Trade, Agents, or Clubs. Write for 
a price catalogue. Address GREAT WESTERN GUN 
ORKS, 179 Smithfield Street, Prrrssuren, Pa. 
N.B. Army Guns, Revolvers, &c., bought or traded for. 





HISKERS, MUSTACHE, or HAIR war- 


ranted to grow on man or boy in 21 days, or 
money refunded. Sent free for 50 cents. Address 
E. H. COLVIN, Hadleys' Station, Illinois. 

gO 5 A Month with Stencil and Key-Check 

Dies. Don't fail to secure Circular and 


Samples, free. Address S. M. Spencer, Brattleboro, Vt. 





HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR JULY, 1870, 


ConTENTs : 





\PfHE VAUDOIS. 

Iui.ustrraitons.—Vaudois burned alive in Paris. 
—The Valleys of the Vaudois.—Martyrdom of a 
Vaudois.—Pope Pius IV. and his Cardinals wit- 
nessing the Death of Paschal.—Vaudois Women 
buried alive.—Thrown from Precipices.—Children 
torn to Pieces by Papists.—Impalement.—Heads 
blown off with Powder. — Blazing Ovens filled 
with Vaudois.—Pra del Tor. 

THE OCEAN STEAMER. 

ILLustRations.—The Embarkation.—The Main 
Saloon.—The Engineer at his Post.—Taking the Pi- 
lot.—The Captain’s Cabin.—Captain James Price. 
—The State-Room.—The Ladies’ Cabin. —Quarter- 
Deck.—The Galley.—Fire-Room. 

THROUGH THE WHEAT. 
FREDERICK THE GREAT.—VIII. Tur Conquzst 
or Siresta Acutrvrep. 

ILiustrations.—Frederick’s Interview with Va- 
lori.—Frederick and the British Ministers.—The 
peg Appeal to the Hungarian Nobles.—The 

ing segecetiing Schnellendorf.— Map of the 
Second Silesian Campaign. 

ME AND MY SON. 
ABOUT WALKING-STICKS AND FANS. 
JANE AUSTEN. 

ItLusrRations.—Jane Austen.—Steventon Par- 
sonage.—Steventon Manor-House.—The Church 
at Chawton. 

A DREAM OF FAIRIES. 

With Two Illustrations. 

THE OLD LOVE AGAIN. By Annie Tuomas. 


Ittustrations.—The Arrival.— “Let me tell 
you....how I came to Marry as I did.” 
THE RUNNING TURF IN AMERICA.—( Second 
Paper.) 


PROFESSOR HERON'S MISTAKE. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 


THACKERAY. 
DID SHE DREAM IT? 


ANTEROS. By the Autuor or “ Guy Lrvinestonr,” 
etc. 


FLIRTATION WITH THE MODERN CONVENI- 
ENCE 


LS. 


THE HAPPY VALLEY. 
A FLOWER PIECE. 


RUPERT’S LAND AND ITS PEOPLE. By Ran 
potru B. Maroy, U.S. A. 


JAMES FENIMORE COOPER. 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 





With the June Number Harrenr’s MaGaztnr entered 
upon its Forty-jirst Volume. Containing from fifty to 
one hundred per cent. more matter than any othe 
monthly periodical, English or American, the Publish- 
ers have ample room to carry out their purpose of se- 
curing for its readers the greatest variety of matter. 
A glance at the contents of the present Number 
shows that, while all the old and established fea- 
tures which have made the Magazine so popular hith- 
erto are retained, yet no subject of popular inter- 
est is excluded from its pages. Two Historical Pa- 
pers; two of Literary Reminiscence; two treating of 
Social Life—in one case as seen on an ocean steamer, 
and, in the other, as found in an out-of-the-way valley 
among the mountains of Ohio; a paper on Rupert’s 
Land and its People, and another on the Running 
Turf of America; two Serial Stories—one of them il- 
lustrated ; three brilliant novelettes; Mrs. L. E, Fur- 
niss’s pleasant social sketch of modern Flirtation ; an 
interesting chat about Canes and Fans; and four Poems 
of characteristic force and beauty—together with the 
five special Editorial Departments—make up the con- 
tents of this Number, comprising an amount*of read- 
ing matter larger than is contained in a volume of 
Macaulay’s History. Regarding the literary excel- 
lence, the variety, and the attractiveness of its con- 
tents, and the timeliness of its occasional articles 
bearing on current topics, the Publishers of Harrer’s 
MaaazineE may confidently challenge for it comparison 
with its previous record, and claim that it is fulfilling 
the promises which they have made in the past. 


err 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR. 
Harrrr’s Maeaztine, One Year...... $4 00 
Harver’s Werxty, One Year...... 4 00 
Harren’s Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harver’s Macazinr, Harver’s Wrexry, and Harrrr's 
Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
MaGazinr 24 cents a year, for the Wrexry or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the MaGaztng, or 20 cents for 
the Werkry or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the MagazinE commence with the 
4 Numbers for June and December ofeach year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specitied, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrrr & Brovurrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Terms ror ADVERTISING IN Harper's PeRriopicass. 

Harper’s Manazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 

Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion, 

Ha *s Bazar.—$i 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Line—each insertion. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
V ANTED, AGENTS—To sell the OCTAGON 

SEWING MACHINE. It is licensed, makes the 
“Blastic Lock Stitch,” and is warranted for 5 years. 
Price $15. All other machines with an under-feed 
sold for $15 or less are infringements. Addrese OC- 


TAGON SEWING MACHINE CO.,, St. Lonis, Me , 
Chicago, Ill., Pittsburgh, Pa., or Boston, Mass. 
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“Ty you do not close that 
window, waiter, I shall die 
from the ” said a 


lady at dinner. 

“ And if yon do close it I 

shall die from the heat in 
exclaim: 








lady, and open it in and 
kill the oer indy 


— 

A laborer in an ice-house 
down East was killed by a 
large lump of ice falling on 
his head. Verdict of the 
jury: “ Died of hard drink.” 


——_—>———— 
The candle which acci-- 
dentally fell into a pail of 
water was much put out by 
the occurrence, and has 
been, ever since, fizzically 
unfitted for work. 


——_—~—_—_ 
How to Keer your Prom- 
1se—Never fulfill or say any 
thing about it. 
—_——_—_——_ 

Old John Berry, that used 
to live up Lake hamplain, 
liked to tell a big story. 
One evening, sitting in the 
village store, he said he 
once drove a horse seventy- 
two miles in one day on the 
ice, when the ice was s0 
thin that the water spirted 
up through it by the horse’s 
corks, One of the by-stand- 
ers remarked that seventy- 
two miles was a pretty good 
drive for one day. veanbees. 

“Yes,” said Uncle John, 
“but it was @ long day in 

une.” ‘ 
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“WHERE 'THERE’S A WILL THERE’S A WAY!” 


. “Please, ’M, I wishes to give Warning—” _ 
. “The Fact is, Mum, I’m going to get Married !” i ok, 
. “Which I ham not azactly Engaged as yet, Mum; but I feels myself to be of that ’Appy Disposition as I could Love hany Man, Mum!” 





EQUAL TO THE OCCASION. 


Brownson, “ Well, I always make it a Rule to tell my Wife every thing that happens.” 
Smituxins. “Oh, my dear fellow, that’s Nothing. / tell my Wife lots of things that 





At a meeting of the Boston Sunday-School Society, 


] Brought up—they are Tumbled up; it is done by Machinery. I 
jonger Brou P . Now they are sent to Sunday-School, and sing, ‘I want to be an Angel, 
And with the Angels stand, A Crown upon’ my forehead, And Harper's in my hand.’”—New York Tribune. 


Children around the hearth-stone. 


WHAT MORE COULD A CHILD WANT? 


ever Happened at all.” 


the Rev. Mr. Trafton complained that “ Children are no 
Once the Mother used to teach the 





MISTRESS ot cages “Why. what’s the Matter?” 
hy, Cook, I did’ not Know you*were Engaged !” 


Mistress. ‘* 


FRESH FROM SCHOOL. 

Entry (little sister). ** What a large family the Spin- 
sters must:be! I hear in church every Sunday that 
some of them are going to be married.” - 

Frances (elder sister). ‘‘ Oh, you little stupid! Don't 
you know what spinsters are?—Bachelor ladies, of 
course.” 





— 
Norice.—To any one who can say, “Shoes and socks 

shock Susan;” with rapidity and faultless pronuncia- 

tion, four times running, a large reward will be paid. 


faa gH. Sacielte s— 3: Eat Ab Os 
A Quarretsome Covrie—A prickly pear. 
pie yk 


JOKES FOR THE RACES, 1870, 
Tue Granp Stanp—Treating all your friends to 





hampagne. : 

Why is the horse on which you bet sure not to win? 
—Because you back it. 

A Crack InvisisLE To THE Naxep Eyve—The crack 
of a whip. 

On t of the of the season, a sporting 
gardener has ventured to assert that “ hedging” will be 


no ‘ 

What is the good of having a race-course for horses 
to run on, By e moment they start, every body says 
6“ They’re 0; 7 

A Race Covrse—Horse-flesh. 

What reason would induce certain people not to go 
to the races ?—The fact of its being a coarse affair. 


eet 





ty 15. 
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MATRIMONIAL PASTE. 


woman, bu! 
pea — ™ of matrimo- 
che riggs MeO seen 
e 'y, “‘console your- 
self with the idea that peste 
is very adhesive, and will 
stick to you as long as you 
live.” 


PERENNIAL. Patrtotism. 
—Decoration-day with the 
ladies lasts the year round. 

_——_.—___ 


Economy ror Laprrs,— 
Notions of economy are 
sadly out of fashion with 
those who write about the 
fashions; but here is a de- 
lightful exception to the 
rule: “So little marked and 
various is the prevailing 
mode that ladies who have 
kept their dresses of last 
summer » without at- 
a, notice, wear them 
again this.” Happy theman 
who, free from care, findeth 
his wife content wear 
the dresses she last season 
bought, and this year trou- 
bleth him for naught! Ma: 
she be me in her ol 
clothes, for they are cheap- 
er than new ones! Whata 
darling duck a wife must 
be who can live for some 
aa rl without 
dipping her bill for drape: 
into her poor hnebend’s 
pockets! Such little ducks 
will, when*they moult their 
fine feathers of the sum- 
mer, put them carefully 
away to be ready for next 
year. If they:be not little 
geese they will never fear 
the danger of attracting 
: foolish notice by the fact 
that their plumage is a little out of the fashion; for 
this, to any man of sense who happens to observe it, 
will simply be a° proof of the admirable prudence 
wherewith it has been kept. 


a eee 





Why is it considered easy to break into an old man’s 
— ?—Because his gait is broken and his locks are 
ew. 





DRIED-APPLE PIES. 


I loathe, abhor, detest, despise, 
Abominate dried-apple pies! 

I like good bread, I like good meat, 
Or any thing that’s fit to eat; 

But of all poor grub beneath the skies 
The poorest is dried-apple pies. 

Give me toothache or sore eyes 

In preference to such kind of pies. 


The farmer takes his gnarliest fruit; 
"Tis wormy, bitter, and hard to boot; 
They leave the hulls to make us cough, 
And don’t take half the peeling off. 
Then on a dirty cord they’re strung, 
And from some chamber window hung; 
And there they serve as roost for flies 
Until they’re ready to make pies. 

Tread on my corns, or tell me lies, 
But‘don’t pass me dried-apple pies. 
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TOO WELL, BUT NOT WISELY. 
Maupe. “There is such a thing as Playing Too Well, especially when Some People Play Badly on 
Purpose. 


I shall strike the Ball back into their Plav.” 





